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Study of Microscopical Science, 
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SIXTH EDITION. 


In announcing a new edition of Mr. Jabez Hogg’s celebrated Work on “ THe Microscorg,” the — 


Publishers d-em it advisable to point out to the attention of Students of that invaluable instrument, 


as well as of Opticians and the Bookselling Trade generally, the very important improvements which _ 
distinguish the present Edition from its predecessors. The book now produced will be found to em- © 


body all the discoveries that have taken place for several years past in this fascinating science: so 
extensive, indeed, is the new information derived from these recent investigations as to have imposed 
upon the Author the task of re-writing the greater portion of the text. 

There are few pursuits which offer so many attractions to the curious inquirer as that of Micro- 
scopic OssERVATION; and there is scarcely any branch of natural history, and especially u. medical 
knowledge, which is not indebted to its study for valuable information. ‘“ THe Microscope,” says the 
Author, “not only assists studies, and develops objects of profound interest, but also opens up 
innumerable sources of amusement—disclosing peculiarities and attractions in abundance—impressing 
us with the wonderfully and beautifully skilful adaptation of all parts of creation, and filling our 
minds with additional reverence and admiration for the beneficent and Almighty Creator.” 

So endless is the range of observation offered to scientific inquiry, that a constant accumulation 
of interesting facts necessarily results, and it is most desirable that these should be classified and 
recorded, from time to time, in order to impart to the Student the fullest practicable descripti n of 
the remarkable phenomena presented by this interesting branch of human knowledge. 

The present edition, on which the Author has bestowed the most incessant attention, will, it is 
confidently hoped, justify the expectations formed by the numerous readers of former issues of the 
work, the great popularity of which has been amply proved by its extraordinary success—the sale 
enleg been computed at no less than fifty thousand copies. 

The book, in addition to 500 carefully engraved Illustrations on ‘Wood, is enriched with eight 
Plates, drawn by Turren West, from natural objects, engraved and printed in colors by Edmund Evans. 
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IN A VERY FEW SECONDS, BRAKESPEARE HAD WRENCHED HIMSELF LOOSE, AND ONE LONG 


SWING OF HIS BRAWNY ARMS LAUNCHED THE UNHAPPY PAGE SHEER INTO THE 
LIKE A STONE FROM A PETRARY, 
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Brakespeare; 


oR, 
THE FORTUNES OF A FREE LANCE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GUY LIVINGSTONE,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
ON FORAY. 


Tue country for leagues round Anse soon grew more impoverished 


and drained, till it could barely victual the powerful garrison lying: . 


there; so that the freebooters were forced to go farther afield, till often 
several days’ march would separate them from the town. Brakespeare 


especially affected these distant expeditions ; for, to the old restless im- 
patience of inaction, was added dislike of present associations and 


circumstances. He always felt as if a weight were lifted from his 
lungs, when he was fairly out of sight of the banks of the Saone. In 


some respects Ralph was not more delicate of dealing than his fellows.’ 
No scruples withheld him from robbing with the strong hand whatso-. 


ever pleased him, or from enriching himself and his followers at the 


cost of those whom—despite the mock peace of Bretigni—he still,chose 


to esteem enemies. But he would allow no needless violence; much 
less anything of brutal license; his followers soon got to know, 
that whilst on active service they must take their pleasure after his 


fashion, not their own; and sharp examples had tanght them 


-to beware of one who never spoke twice without striking, and 
striking to fell purpose. Nevertheless, Ralph kept his place in the 
favour, if not in the love, of his adherents; if they growled some- 
times in their beards, they would allow none other to speak disparag- 
ingly of him in their hearing ; and if they had no tales of debauch to 
tell on their return, none in the garrison had so much coin to spare for 
revel or ribaude, as those who rode under the two splintered lances, 
crossed, on a sable field. 

On a certain morning, late in the autumn of 1361, Brakespeare 
crossed the Séone into Burgundy, intending to visit a region into 


which neither he nor any of his comrades had yet penetrated—that — 


stretching northwards from the Haute-Rhone towards the border of 
VII. $1 
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Savoy. Distance, difficulty of access, and reputed poverty, had been 
the causes of this immunity. Of the two former, Ralph had learned to 
think lightly of late, and of the last he chose now to judge for himself. 
The first day’s march led through country already thoroughly explored 
and exhausted; neither on the second did anything notable occur. 
The only dwellings above the degree of a peasant’s hovel that they 
passed, were a few poverty-stricken manoirs and gaunt, lonely towers 
where no plunder was likely to pay the peril of assault; and those 
who hunt for profit care not to meddle with a wolf’s lair. By noon 
on the third day they had come down on the river, and were fain to 
keep the road, such as it was, that followed its windings. The rocky, 
woody country all around, that succeeded flat sandy plains, was ill- 
travelling for barded chargers. They were nearly abreast of the 
rapids, now called the Saat du Rhone, when the scouts—who, after 
Brakespeare’s unvarying wont, had been sent in advance—came back 
with tidings that some short distance in the front they had descried a 
great and fair castle. Brakespeare halted his party instantly, and 
rode forward himself to reconnoitre, accompanied only by Lanyon. 

The last two years had changed the esquire more than his master. 
He deemed it his duty to adapt his demeanour in some fashion to 
their altered fortunes; and had so far succeeded, that the stolid sim- 
plieity of his countenance was now replaced by a sort of saturnine 
gravity, which suited well with his slow brevity of speech. Moreover, 
his bearing had long ceased to be clownish or awkward; and, whether 
on foot or in saddle, he looked from head to heel a tried, sturdy 
soldier. 

After some three or four farlongs of steep ascent, the woodland 
ended abruptly, and some hundred yards or so a level clearing extended 
beyond, which had to be crossed before arriving at the barbican. 
Under cover of the trees, the knight made long and careful survey 
before he spoke. 

“ A brave outside, by Saint Giles! If the withinside answers thereto, 
it will be well worth the winning. What thinkest thou? Ha?” 

Unless directly questioned, Lanyon never dreamt of giving his 
opinion, and even now there passed his lips only one word : 

“cc If 

Ralph shook himself. somewhat impatiently. 

“A plague on thy raven’s beak! Is it so long since it was wetted 
that thou must needs croak? We will prove what thine ‘Ifs’ are 
worth ere night. Bring up my spears forthwith. There is a shrewd 
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storm gathering in the west: if yon walls find us nought better, they 
shall find us roof-bield, and save harness from rusting.” 

The castle owed little of its strength to art. Around two sides of 
the cliff, whose plateau it nearly covered, ran a ravine escarped by 
nature, and so deep, that one, standing on the brink, looked down on 
the topmost branches of the pines that found roothold amongst the 
rocks beneath. The walls, in most places, rose sheer from the farther 
verge, so that nothing without wings could have passed along; and 
the only access to the gate was across the narrowest part of the gorge, 
where a platform masonry jutted forth on either side, joined in the 
midst by a pont-levis that could be raised or lowered at pleasure. It 
seemed as if those who fortified the place had deemed it so nearly 
impregnable as to care little for ordinary outworks ; for the barbican 
was built rather for show than defence—being, in truth, little more 
than an arch surmounted by battlements. But the ponderous gate-tower 
beyond was a small fortress in itself; and there the garrison was evi- 
dently intended to make its first serious stand. As soon as his party 
came up, Brakespeare dismounted all save such as were needed to take 
charge of the horses; and, causing the cumbrous lances to be piled, 
gave his brief orders for the assault, in case the castle should not be 
rendered peaceably. 

Then very warily they crept forward on foot ; yet not so warily, but 
that they were descried from a loop-hole, or towrelle; for om the 
battlement no watchman showed himself. Three or four quick notes 
of alarm were sounded on a bugle within ; and as the leader of the Free 
Companions—deeming further precaution useless—set foot on the level 
clearing, the drawbridge rose with provoking slowness, till it hung in 
air midway betwixt the two platforms, leaving a chasm some three 
fathoms across. 

Brakespeare seemed no more disconcerted, than if such an incident 
had entered into his plan of attack. Seeing that the place could not 
now be carried by surprise, he advanced his company, in regular order 
and no undue haste, across the open space; and, passing through the 
gates of the barbican, stood forth alone on the platform, and bade his 
trumpet sound a parley. After a brief delay, an elderly knight in fall 
armour, save for the vizor, appeared behind the battlements of the 
gate-tower; and demanded, in set phrase, to be informed wherefore 
trespass was made on the lands of La Roche Dagon, and a challenge 
sounded at its gates; further, under what standard the intruders served ? 

‘“*T am here for mine own pleasure,” Brakespeare answered ; “and 
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I follow none other standard than King Edward’s, when it is flying. 
But, for the nonce, I hold with the Free Company lying at Anse, under 
Sir Seguin de Bastefol’s command. It is my purpose to lodge within 
your walls to-night, and it may be for some space after. Now, there- 
fore, say quickly whether ye be minded to give me free admittance, or 
if I must make entry after mine own fashion.” 

The Frenchman’s countenance fell at the mention of the Free 
Companies; but it grew dark and angry at Ralph’s last words, though 
he constrained himself to speak with some formality. 

“Sir Knight—for I perceive that your spurs are golden, though 
your manners scarce answer your degree—I may not reply to your 
demand without conference with the high and puissant dame whom I 
serve; for the Countess Bertha orders all things here, since it pleased 
Heaven to afflict our good Lord of La Roche Dagon with palsy.” 

So, with a stiff obeisance, the Frenchman withdrew; but returned 
instantly to say that the Countess chose to make answer in person. 
Lances and arbalests began to bristle all along the battlements of the 
gate-tower: in strange contrast to these was the apparition that soon 
filled one of the centre crenelles. 

A beautiful woman, though her beauty was of an uncommon type. 
The outline of the haughty aquiline features might have been softer, 
and the curve of the crimson sensual lips, less decided ; the small head, 
too, would have seemed overloaded by the masses of red-gold hair that 
grew far down on thé broad low brow, if the slender neck had not 
carried it so imperially: only the upper part of her figure was visible ; 
yet somehow Ralph guessed it to be tall and shapely. She leant forward 
over the battlements—not eagerly or anxiously, but with a sort of in- 
dolent grace; as though she had been looking down on a spectacle 
prepared for her amusement. Brakespeare, standing bareheaded 
beneath her, was near enough to the glitter of her great tawny eyes, 
and her voice was wondrously sweet and clear, even now, when its 
tones were mocking. 

“ So, beau chevalier, you purpose, my seneschal tells me, to honour 
our poor dwelling with your company, whether it likes us or not. It 
grieves me to seem niggard or churlish ; nevertheless, I counsel you to 
prick forward, ere darkness and rain overtake you, to some other 
shelter. Unless ye have martlet’s wings, and can lodge in their nests, 
ye will find no shelter to-night at La Roche Dagon. 

Brakespeare’s cheek reddened, under the deep tan of sun and 
weather. But he made answer with grave courtesy— 
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“‘T feared that such would be your answer, noble lady. Yet I would 
your own lips had not spoken it. I care not to bandy challenges with 
dames. I knew not your castle had so fair a commander; neverthe- 
less, I may not, without shame, be turned back. I pray you with- 
draw, and bid your followers within do their devoir, whilst I and 
mine will essay what simple men may do without aid of miracle.” 

Her slender hand waved a gay defiance, and the next instant 
—instead of the proud beautiful face—the grim visage of an arbales- 
trier peered out, and Ralph stepped back from the platform into the 
shadow of the barbican arch. 

“Who hath charge of the grappling-iron—Gilbert Fleming ? That 
is well. See there is no fray in the rope, and that it be fast to the 
ring. Thou hast, too, the short curtal-axe I bade thee have sharpened 
at Anse? Lanyon; do thou make haste and rid me of jambarde and 
brassard. I needs must have my limbs free for this gear.” As he 
spoke, the knight unbuckled his sword-belt and cast down his gauntlet. 
From mere force of habitual obedience, the squire knelt down and 
busied himself with stud and buckle ; but he looked up imploringly in 
his master’s face. 

“T beseech your worship, be not over rash. Consider that here is 
no case of fall into ditch oy moat, whence ye might ’scape with bruise 
or drenching: bones would be like cracked eggshells, once they 
touched the rocks at the bottom yonder. In God’s name suffer me to 
try this adventure. I am the — of the twain, and will scarce be 
missed, God wot, if aught miscarry.”’ 

Ralph’s palm fell roughly, but not unkindly, on his follower’s 
shoulder. 

“ Of what pratest thou, blockhead? Lighter than I—with all that 
mass of brawn? And how would those stiff bow-legs of thine twine 
round the rope? By what right lead I these spears, if I care not to 
be foremost in peril? No more words: but see the rope be fast, so 
that it yield not with my weight; and lay hands on me, so that I roll 
not sidelong when the drawbridge comes down. Gilbert Fleming, 
thou art quick of eye and steady of hand: do thou cast the hook.” 

Grumbling and muttering in his beard, Lanyon completed his 
task; but the others murmured applause, as their leader followed out 
on to the platform the trooper who carried the grappling-rope. “ At 
the first throw the iron held fast round one of the lowering chains. 
Six or seven of the Frec Companions kept the rope tight with all their 
weight and strength; and, before the garrison were aware of his 
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intent, Brakespeare had swung himself up hand over hand, and was 
crouched at the top of the steep sloping planks, with his left arm 
twined round the supporting posts of the hand-rail. His face 
was turned towards the barbican, so that his back was towards the 
danger—the sorest trial of nerve, all soldiers say—below him the 
ghastly naked rocks, twenty fathom down, peered out through the 
rank her bageand roots of pines: yet he plied his axe as coolly 
and skilfully as if he had been felling an oak, till the staple flew 
from the woodwork, and one of the supporting chains dangled loose. 
Then he crept cautiously to the other side of the pont-levis, and, 
twining his arm yet more firmly, began the same work there. But 
long ere this the garrison had recovered from their amazement, and 
more than one quarrel had glanced off Ralph’s bascinet and breast- 
plate; an arbalestricr, wiser than his fellows, was just taking aim at 
one of the assailants unprotected limbs, when a voice issued from 
the bartizan at the angle of the gate-tower— 

“ Hold! let none shoot another bolt without my command.” 

It was the Countess Bertha who spoke; she had chosen to retreat 
no further than where she could watch all that passed, in safety. 

Over the rattle of iron and the splintering of beams, the clear im- 
perious tones smote on Ralph Brakespeare’s ear, and a thrill of proud 
pleasure tingled through his veins: he felt, for the moment, less like 
a freebooter setting his life on a desperate hazard for the chance of 
booty, than a knight displaying his prowess under the eyes of the 
queen of the tournament, whose glove was to be the victor’s guerdon : 
the corded muscles of his fore-arm tightened, as he threw double 
strength into three more blows that finished his work. Then the 
pont-levis came crashing down, with a shock that made the solid - 
masonry of iis supports to tremble. It was well for Ralph that he 
had given warning beforehand, so that strong and nimble hands were 
ready there; for the shock was so stunning that his grasp loosened, 
and he was rolling sideways towards the chasm, when Lanyon and 
Fleming caught his shoulders, and drew him back under the barbican. 

In a few seconds the effect of the fall passed off; the esquire 
had begun to buckle on his master’s armour with much more alacrity 
than he had shown in doffing it ; and the Free Companions were crowding 
forward emulously for the assault, whose result no man doubted now. 
They had dealt with such matters too often not to know how little 
chance oak and iron stood against axe and lever, wielded as they knew 
how to wicld them. But, as they tarviecd till their leader was fully 
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armed, a white kerchief fluttered from the loop-hole of the bartizan ; 
and the next moment the beautiful chételaine looked from the same 
centre crenelle: Ralph came forth in time to hear her first words. 

“T cry you mercy, beaw chevalier. Had I known what a Paladin 
stood before our gates, I had never dreamed of barring them, and had 
thought our poor roof honoured by his tarrying here. I think there 
lives never another, betwixt Rhone and Garonne, who would have dared 
such a feat as hath just dazzled mine eyes. You are right weleome to 
La Roche Dagon, though ’tis somewhat late to say so. Enter, I pray 
you, and deal with us as you list; remembering only that we have 
rendered ourselves without bloodshedding, and that our garrison is 
mainly made up of pages aud tiring-maids, commanded by a weak 
woman in the place of a palsied old man.” 

There was something of mockery still in her tone; but only 
enough to be pleasantly provocative—no trace of the cold disdain 
that had marked her first speech—once more Brakespeare’s heart 
leaped up under his corslet, as he bowed low in acknowledgment. But 
when, before setting foot on the drawbridge, he faced round en his 
followers, his speech was curt and stern as usual. 

‘“‘ Mark me now, sirs: I have not perilled my life here for naught. 
I know not how long it may suit me to hold this castle; but I purpose 
not to yield it again without sufficient ransom, in the which ye all will 
have due share. Howheit, I give ye fair warning that I will have no 
brawl or license here, much less rough usage of women or weaklings. 
I quarrel not with an honest carouse; but if ye brdak bounds, leek to 
it. He who offends in such wise shall have shorter time to repent 
himself than had Jean Cabestal, near Trevoux: ye have not forgotten 
how it fared with him. Now, let half of your number fall back and 
bring up the destriers, and the rest follow me orderly.” 

Even while he was speaking, the great gates beyond the drawbridge 
swung slowly open; and the Free Companions filed into the base-eourt 
two abreast. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
BEWITCHED, 
Sm Ratpx Brakespeare stood in the base-court—leaning on his great 
epée @armes, which he had girt on again—whilst his men formed into 


two ranks, much like a modern company taking open order. He was 
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puzzled by a certain embarrassment and uncertainty as to what step 
was next to be taken. He did not care to force himself into the pre- 
sence of the chdtelaine in the rough guise ofa victorious enemy ; yet he 
felt keenly the absurdity of reversing their real positions ; he was not 
bewitched enough as yet, to forget that with romantic chivalry a Free 
Companion had naught to do. So he pondered, till his reverie was 
broken by the voice of the ancient seneschal, praying him to visit the 
Countess in her presence-chamber. 

Bertha de la Roche Dagon was sitting in a chair of state, carved 
with armorial bearings, at the upper end of the presence-chamber ; be- 
hind her several of her household—both male and female, were 
ranged in a half-circle. All of these were more or less richly attired ; 
but one was distinguished from the rest, not only by the gorgeousness 
of the dress, but by his singular perfection of form and feature—a tall, 
slim page, who stood close to his mistress’ shoulder, with a flush of 
anger on his clear olive cheeks, and angry fire in his big black 
eyes. He was gnawing his lips, too, like one who has been sharply 
chidden, and would fain answer if he dared. As the Englishman 
entered, the lady rose and advanced to meet him. Even in those few 
steps the wondrous grace of her gait was visible; though, till she 
moved, none would have believed that a figure so tall and stately could 
sway itself so lissomely. The close tunic of dark blue velvet, bordered 
with gold, over a silken skirt of a paler shade, did justice to her 
superb bust, and to a waist—girlish still—though the lady was in the 
prime of womanhood. 

“T pray you believe, Sir Knight,”—she said,—“ that I design not 
to cozen you of your rights. Soft words pass not for coin, I know; and 
in fair gold pieces shall our ransom be paid, if ye will be patient with 
us. Entreat us ever so roughly—we can do no more. We are prisoners 
rendered to your mercy ; yet I think we shall find no churlish gaoler. 
Suffer me for this one night to do the honours of my poor dwelling, 
as though it were still mine own. You shall not fare the worse, for 
sitting as guest where you might lord it as master.” 

The strong soldier whom she addressed coloured like a bash- 


_ ful boy, as he muttered some broken sentences of assurance, to the 


effect—that no violence need be feared from his band; and that all in 
the castle, even to the lowest, should be gently and honourably dealt 
with. Furthermore, he prayed the Countess to order the household, 
for the present, in all things as heretofore. Then, under pretext of 
looking to the bestowal of his men and their horses, he withdrew; car- 
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rying with him some whispered words of thanks, and followed by a 
glance and smile which conveyed something more than the thistledown 
promises of coquetry. 

When the door was fairly closed, the Countess Bertha turned 
towards her household— 

“ All goes fairly thus far,”—she said. ‘“‘ See that nothing be lacking 
to keep these English strangers in good humour: and above all, that 
our supper be rightly set forth. And, Mathilde, see they make ready 


the white robe bordered with seed pearl: I would be brave to-night. 


Now, leave me all. Stay—Réné, do thou wait. I have a a errand 
for thee.” 


For some moments after they were alone, the Ceetahedi gazed at her 


page with a kind of indolent curiosity and disdain. 

“ Art thou mad ?” she said, at last,—“ to give rein to thy malapert 
humour in other’s presence? Also, I fain would know what made thy 
seigniorie so sullen. How long would the gates have stood, when the 
drawbridge was down? Wouldst thou have made all here incur the 
hazard of sack and pillage; and should I bandy words of defiance with 
this knight, when smooth words are as easy to speak f”” ~ 

The page stamped his foot petulantly. In truth, his manner was 

rather that of a jealous lover than of a spoiled domestic. 
As easy to speak—I doubt not that. Also, it was easy enough 
to bid them forbear shooting, when, in another second, Gilles Montigny 
would have sent a bolt through the freebooter’s thigh. The bridge 
was not down then, I wot.” 

She smiled—rather, it seemed, at her own thoughts than at his 
speech. 

“Tis better as it is. I had scarce forgiven myself, if so proper a 
knight had been maimed under mine eyes. sees I a not when I 
looked upon his fellow.” 

Réné D’Andelot’s heart grew sick within him, as he saw her face 
soften into a languid tenderness; whilst her eyelids drooped, and the 
scarlet lips parted, like those of one wrapped in a pleasant dream. He 
knew how to interpret those signs, only too well. 

** Let him look to himself’’—he said, hoarsely. ‘If he but look on 
thee over boldly to-night, I will see if his .skin be dagger proof. Let 
them hang me from the battlements an hour after: I care not.” 

Her eyes opened, wide and scornful. 

“Thou foolish malapert. Thinkest thou I cannot ili mine own 
honour; or that if I chose to take new paramour, thou shouldest hin- 
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der me? Know, that if I have graced thee above thy merit, thou art 
none the less my sworn servitor. Howbeit, I were loath to see thee 
harmed. Be not so rash as to measure thyself against him ; he would 
crush thee, like a gadfly in his gauntlet. Now, away with thee: I have 
weightier matters on hand than the appeasing of thy peevish humours.” 

The page threw back his handsome head: at first it seemed as if 
the mere pride of manhood asserted itself against the cruel cyni- 
cism; but he either lacked the nerve, or feared to trust himself to 
speak. After one long, appealing look, under which the lady’s face 
neither quailed nor softened, he turned and left the room hurriedly. 

The Free Companions, when outward bound, were not wont to be 
burdened with much baggage. Nevertheless, they carried always some 
few sumpter beasts in their train ; and Sir Ralph Brakespeare was not 
so ill-provided but that he was able to exchange the coarse jerkin and 
hose usually worn under harness, for more suitable garments before he 
again appeared in the chdtelaine’s presence. 

Whilst this was a-doing, said the knight to the esquire— 

“ How likest thou our lodging, Will ; and what thinkest thou of the 
dame who rendered herself so graciously ?” 

“The lodging is fair enough after a fashion,”—the other answered, 
doggedly ; ‘‘ yet, under your worship’s pleasure, I should care to abide 
long here. Certes, the dame is fair enough after a fashion too ; yet-——” 

Ralph turned sharp round on his follower. 

“Thy trick of grumbling is past the healing, else should I be wroth 
with thee. Thou hast haunted taverns, and followed ribaudes, till thou 


art unfit to judge of aught more delicate. Where, I prithee, hast thou 


ever looked on beauty that could compare with the Countess Bertha’s ?” 

“Tis somewhat hard, messire’”—Lanyon muttered, “that your 
worship first requires my opinion, and then should quarrel with it. 
*Tis a rare face, I own, and I know not that I have seen it matched in 
flesh of blood ; but ye must needs remember that picture hanging in 
the Abbey church of Hautvaux—brought from Italy, I have heard— 
wherein the temptation of the blessed Saint Anthony is set forth. 
Marry, over the holy man’s shoulder there hangs a thing that—even to 
the colour of the hair or eyes—might stand for the portrait of this 
brave dame.” 

“Tnsh!”” Brakespeare broke in, im undisguised anger now—“ I 
was fool to question thee. Keep thy murmurs of ill-omen to thyself, 
I charge thee; and spread not discontent in our band. Be not 
too liberal of the wine-cup to-night: I would not that any of our men 
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over-stepped decent bounds; and I think thy brains are wool-gathering 
already. I bade Gilbert Fleming have the drawbridge repaired. That 
gear must be all in order ere ’tis fully night-fall: see to it presently. 
Likewise have the keys in safe keeping. I have no further need 
of thee here.” 

The sturdy soldier shook his ears like a great hound that has been 
sharply chidden or chastised. 

‘“‘T am no breeder of mutinies’”—he answered—“ and no drankerd 
or brawler. Had I guessed your knighthood would have chafed thereat, 

-Ihad kept my unsavoury comparison betwixt my teeth; or, for the 
matter of that, I would have likened the lady to one of heaven’s angels. 
I will about that smith’s work now. It will be supper-time soon, and 
the storm will scarce hold off another hour.” 

If the Castle of La Roche Dagon had harboured honoured and 
welcome guests, the tables could scarce have been more richly or care- 
fully set forth than they were for that evening meal. The Countess 
Bertha was either too proud, or too politic, to make pretence of poverty 
which might scarce have been believed. The eyes of many a free- 
booter glistened greedily, as they roved over massive tankards, salvers, 
and ewers of rich plate scattered over the board with seeming careless- 
ness—almost hiding the napery of the cross-table on the dais at which 
the chdtelaine sate, with a vacant chair on either side. Close behind 
her stood two female attendants, and Réné D’Andelot, the page. Only 
six covers in all, were laid at that table; three of these were designed 
for the knight who had held parley at the battlements, and two others 
of like degree—also somewhat. advanced in years—whose peanons were 
ranged under the banner of La Rocke Dagon. 

Brakespeare came in somewhat late. Albeit he had full trust in 
Lanyon, he chose to go the rounds himself, and see that the guards— 
all of his own men—were duly set. The Countess Bertha’s glances:had 
wandered more than once impatiently towards the door by which he 
needs must enter ; and, as the English knight advanced up the body of 
the hall, they rested on him—first eritically, then approvingly. In 
very truth, it would have been hard to light on a finer ensample of 
mature manhood than Ralph presented at this time. His plain, elose- 
fitting dress displayed—perhaps to more advantage than gorgeous or 
quaintly-fashioned apparel would have done—his deep square chest and 
long sinewy limbs; he bore himself erect and lightsomely, like ome 
trained by unceasing exercise ; and his step was quick and springy— 
like that of one used to the weight of harness, and rejoicing in unwonted 
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freedom—as in obedience to the chdtelaine’s gesture, he approached, 
and seated himself in the chair on her left hand. 

She saw his glance turn inquiringly to the still vacant chair on her 
right, and answered it. 

“Tt hath been so, these two years: yea, ever since the good lord, 
my husband, was stricken with the palsy. For we cease not to hope 
that he will one day be enabled to sit in his old place and rule his own 
household again ; though ’tis weary work waiting on him, and he seems 
past mediciner’s skill.” 

A little sigh rounded off the speech ; but there was no sign of rooted 
sorrow on the lady's face. Perchance time had worn off the keen edge 
of her domestic troubles ; or she had found distraction, if not conso- 
lation—for nothing could be gayer than her humour thenceforward. It 
was wonderful to see, with what tact she smoothed away the difficulties 
of her position ; contriving to reconcile the courtesy of the hostess 
with the humility of the captive. All the while the byeplay of eloquent 
glances, and of lithe white hands, so graceful in their restlessness, 
went on; till Ralph’s blood waxed hotter than could be accounted for 
by the rich wine which he drank not sparingly ; and he could scarce 
forbear a start and a shiver, when her sleeve—by chance, so it seemed 
—brushed his; and Réné D’Andelot’s handsome face waxed wan and 
grey, and prematurely aged, in its look of pain. 

There was deep carouse in the body of the hall: but the Free 
Companions—partly from fear of their leader, partly in deference to 
the presence in which they sat—indulged in no rude license or loudness 
of talk, and pledged the Burgundians of La Roche Dagon as cor- 
dially as if they had fed and feasted side by side for years. 

Supper was nearly over, when Lanyon—who had been absent for 
some short space—returned. His beard was dank, his garments 
splashed with rain, and his whole bearing seemed more bluff and 
uncouth than usual; as, advancing to the dais with rather scant cere- 
mony, he laid a huge bunch of keys on the table before his leader. 
The knight bit his lip, frowning :— 

“T beseech you, pardon my follower’s rudeness, noble lady. ’Tis a 
clumsy knave, though an honest. When I bade him have the keys in 
charge, I wist not that he would clash them down here thus unman- 
nerly—as if this, your castle, were a prison, and I your chief 
gaoler !” 

The Countess laid her little hand on his wrist, very lightly— 
yet not so lightly, but that it set his strong pulses bound- 
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ing—-and bent over, till her heavy red-gold braids brushed his 
cheek. 

“ And if it were so?” she murmured—“ I have heard of prisons so 
pleasant, and gaolers so gentle, that the captive cared not to go forth 
when the gates were unbarred. Perchance I may pine hereafter; but 
’tis long since I have felt so light of heart as I do this night. Ah! if 
you knew how dull and dreary La Roche Dagon has been, this many 
a da; — 

For several seconds Ralph was silent. When he answered, it was 
in the same undertone, and thenceforward the converse of the twain 
became more confidential. This was noted by others beside Réné 
D’Andelot; Mathilde and Jeanne exchanged smiles and meaning 
glances; and freebooter nudged Burgundian in the body of the hall, 
muttering rude jests and coarse surmises; but of these signs of 
intelligence neither the knight nor the lady took heed: nor, had the 
Countess Bertha been aware thereof, would they have troubled her a 
whit. When the game was fairly afoot, that daring huntress of Man 
would press it through the heart of a crowd, no less than through a 
solitude ; and shrank no more from the display of her caprice than did 
Cleopatra or Faustina, when—in presence of a thousand courtly syco- 
phants—they leaned on a fresh favourite’s breast. She could not even 
spare a glance for the unhappy boy whose caresses were scarcely cold 
on her cheek; though his face might have moved a devil’s pity, as he 
stood there, behind her shoulder, driving his nails into his palms, as if 
he would abate agony of mind by the body’s pain. 

It was more the habit of courtly training, than because she cared 
for excuse or disguise, that caused her to say aloud as she rose to 
withdraw— 

“T leave you to the wine-cup now, beau chevalier. If you weary, 
thereof, and care to listen to the lute, Jeanne here strikes it right 
deftly, and Mathilde’s voice is sweeter at least than the brawling of 
the wind without. You will be right welcome in my bower-chamber.” 

As Ralph rose and drew back to give the lady passage, their hands 
met. If the contact was accidental, not so was the pressure of the 
slender fingers that tingled through his arms to the shoulder-blade, 

Legends speak of magical palaces and gardens, where the actual 
presence of the enchanter was needed to make the jewels sparkle and 
the flowers bloom: and where—this wanting—everything became 
again scentless, colourless, tasteless. Of just such a dreary change 
the Free Companion was sensible, as the door closed behind dame and 
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demoiselies. A dull grey mist seemed to fall suddenly over the 
banqueting-hall, and he was sorely tempted to rise and follow 
instantly. But a vague shame, &nd sense of ridicule withheld him: 
so he enforced himself to remain and carry on some formal talk 
with the Burgundian knights—who, on their part, were little dis- 
posed to be either convivial or communicative. They were not 
only discontented at the rendering of the castle without a blow, but 
very anxious concerning their own ransom; for they knew enough 
of their wilful Countess, to be sure that, in making terms for herself, 
she would not be over careful of the interests of her retainers. 

Ralph further appeased his conscience, by going round the guards 
with Lanyon when he rose from supper. The storm had come on in 
earnest, and a thick mantle was hardly proof against the fierce, driving 
rain; so that the esquire could not wonder that the rounds were hur- 
riedly made. Neither did he marvel, though he was very ill pleased, 
when he was told that his services would be needed no more that 
night. He gazed after his master, as the other strode away with the 
haste of one who cares not to be questioned; and crossing himself 
devoutly, exclaimed :— 

“Now, may Heaven stand this night betwixt him and harm! 
Unless there be special grace to help, he will scarce come out of it 
like good Saint Anthony.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
A RERE-SUPPER. 


Tue bower-chamber at La Roche Dagon was both large and lofty; 
yet there was nothing there of ponderous grandeur. The walls, to 
half their height, were covered with soft arras hangings, of bright 
colours, skilfully blended; and the rich furniture was designed rather 
for ease and idlesse than for pomp and parade. Indecd, about the 
whole apartment there was an air of Saracenic Inxury; and this was 
increased by the subdued light of waxen tapers, and by the perfumed 
vapours ascending in light-blue cloudlets from two quaintly-carved 
silver thuribles. The chamber was sufficiently lighted in the daytime 
by a single window—not of stiff lancet shape, but with broad 
casements between the mallions, and with flowing tracery above of 
arch and quatrefoil—looking over the deepest part of the ravine. 
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On a couch, so broad and low that it might almost be called an 
estrade, the chatelaine reclined. The backgroumd of amaranth velvet 
enhanced the effect of a brilliant complexion, and dazzlingly white 
skin; and brought out in strong relief the curves of a superb 
figure. And on hand and arm there was flash and shimmer of 


gems, as she swung gently to and fro a delicate gold handled fan. 


of flamingo feathers. Ralph Brakespeare did not mar the effectof the 
fair picture, sitting on a cushion elose to the lady’s feet, his elbow 
resting on the estrade. His dress, as has been said before, became him 
right well, though it was perfectly plain; the only ornament he wore 
was the chain, Sir Simon Dynevor’s gift. A thin thread of gold 
that supported Marguerite de Hacquemont’s cross, was scarce visible 
round his neck, and the cross itself was hidden in his doublet. Within 
the last few hours, Ralph had marvellously changed. The lines of his 


visage, usually hard and stern, had softened ; and in his outward guise 


he no more resembled the rough chevaucheur who summoned La Roehe 
Dagon to surrender, than does the Emir, issuing curled and perfumed 
from his bath, the dusty wayfarer across the desert. 

The lute-playing and singing were done; and though the demoi- 
selles d’honneur still remained in presence, they were withdrawn dis- 
creetly out of earshot. Near a table in another corner, whereon con- 
serves and wines of divers sorts were placed, Réné D’Andelot leant 
against the wall; his head bent low on his breast, and seemingly taking 
no heed of anything that was passing; but in his face there was a 
black look, half cunning, half vicious, more dangerous than its late 
suppressed fury. And all the while the storm raged on outside; and 
from the gorge beneath there came up a sound, like the roaring of a 
great sea, from the tormented pines. The converse betwixt those two 
on the estrade had for some time past been low and often broken: im- 
deed, it may well be that either spoke often at random, without fully 
realizing the import of the words. At length the lady roused herself 
impatiently, as if she would fain have shaken off some overpowering 
influence. 

“ T know not if it is the tempest loading the air”’—she said: “ but I 
feel strangely athirst, and my lips are parched. Réné, give me to 
drink of yon sherbet ; and this fair knight shall pledge me in a beaker 
of Cyprus wine.” 

With an unsteady hand the youth performed his mistress’s bidding 
—or, rather, half thereof—for the salver, which he ee 
bore only one cup. 
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The Countess looked sharply at her page, as she took it. 

“Didst thou not hear me aright, when I said Sir Ralph Brake- 
speare would pledge me? Wherefore hast thou not poured for him 
also 

Réné D’Andelot rose hastily and answered—looking not at his 
mistress, but full at the Free Companion— 

“Very noble dame, as you said rightly to-night, I am your sworn 
servitor, in matters small or great, for life or for death; but to this 
Englishman owe I neither service nor homage. Let him pour for him- 
self, an he list. He shall die of drought ere I aid him to slake his 
thirst.” 

Never, since he went near to beard his own father in his own hall, 
had Ralph Brakespeare endured insolence of word, look, or gesture, 
from any man; and of late he had been so accustomed to see others 
bow themselves to his will, that for an instant or tworhe felt more sur- 
prised than angry. But he checked his rising choler—remembering 
from whom the provocation came: the ridicule of a serious quarrel 
with that slender stripling struck him at once; and he even tried to 
avert the storm gathering on the chdtelaine’s brow. 

“‘ Nay, chafe not, gentlest lady, nor hold yourself accountable for 
your menial’s discourtesy. If I war not with women, I brawl not with 
boys. Perchance yon springald will learn better manners ere we part 
company; but ‘tis not in your presence I would give the lesson. The 
Cyprus wine will not lose its savour, or I pledge you with less good 
will, if I be mine own cup-bearer.” 

The wrath of the beautiful tyrant was not so easily appeased : 
it was strange to see how the melting hazel eyes roused themselves 
from languor, and froze into cruelty, as they were riveted on their 
victim. 

“Tam partlyto blame” —she said—“ for not having before chastised 
thy malapert humours. But this shall be speedily amended, and by 
sharp schooling. Begone now ; and presume not to appear again in my 
presence, till thou hast learned to comport thyself as beseems thy sta- 
tion. And ye, too, Jeanne and Mathilde, may retire. I would confer 
with this knight touching ransom, and other grave matters, alone. Ye 
may wait my coming in my tiring-chamber.” 

The last words were spoken carelessly ; yet with a kind of defiance. 
It was evident, that anger had only made her more recklessly bent on 
the accomplishing of her wayward will. Once again Réné D’Andelot 
seemed tempted to open revolt, and once again his nerve failed him; 
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but, as he bowed his head in mock humility and withdrew, there came 
over his face the same set, vicious look that had possessed it a 
while ago. 

So, for the first time, those two were alone together. It could 
scarcely be of ransom, or such solemn matters, that they were speaking 
in those low murmurs—broken by gaps of silence, more and more pro- 
longed. Their heads drew so perilously close together, that the red- 
gold tresses almost touched the crisp brown curls; and the lady’s 
round white arm leaned against, if it did not actually press, the 
puissant shoulder of her. companion. The turmoil in Brakespeare’s 
blood waxed hotter and hotter. He had never in all his life before 
been proved by stronger temptation than may be found in light and 
facile amours: furthermore, he had almost forgotten the sound of a 
high-born woman’s voice; and such an one would have carried 
dangerous music even had it spoken commonplaces; his senses had 
not been so blunted by rough camp-life, as to be unable to appreciate 
keenly the appliances of luxury around him; he cared not to resist 
the delicious languor stealing over him, and half closed his eyes, as 
though the vaporous incense drowsed them. When he opened them 
again, they met other eyes glancing downward, with a challenge that 
the veriest novice could scarce have misunderstood, or the sternest 
saint resisted, even had his last draught been pressed from nenuphar 
instead of purple Cyprus grapes. Nearer and lower the lovely witch- 
face bowed itself, till fragrant breath was warm on his cheek; 
nearer and nearer yet—till moist ¢ crimson lips were laid on his own, 
and clung there thirstingly. 

The caress was scarce begun, when from the farther side of the 
chamber there came a rustle, as of arras violently torn aside; and, 
though Brakespeare sprang to his feet with the dexterity of one 
familiar with sudden danger, he was only just in time. With one 
bound Réné D’Andelot cleared the space between the secret door 
by which he had found entrance and the estrade, and struck full at the 
Free Companion’s broad breast with a long poignard ; but, swift as was 
the onset, Ralph yet had time to ward the blow, and caught the thin 
keen blade in his left fore-arm, which it pierced from side to side. 
The next second, without the semblance of a wrestle, the page was 
down under his enemy’s knee. 

Brakespeare’s countenance could be stern and menacing enough at 
times ; but seldom, even in heat of battle, had it expressed actual 
ferocity ; and surely never had it been so possessed by such a murderous 
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devil as now, when, pressing his knee firmer on the writhing figure 
beneath him, and setting his teeth—more in wrath than in pain—he 
drew the dagger slowly out of the wound. Not much blood followed ; 
for it was chiefly a cordage of muscles that the steel had penetrated ; 
and the limb, for the moment at least, was not disabled; for 
the page was caught up like an infant in the other’s mighty grasp, 
and as the Free Companion strode towards the oriel window, he 
muttered aloud— 

“ Thou gay hornet, we will be troubled no more with thy stinging, 
and thou shalt have thy lesson for once and aye.” 

And all this while Bertha de La Roche D’Agon bore herself thus : 
she frowned slightly at the first rustle of the arras—partly, perhaps, 
chafing at the untimely intrusion; partly vexed at her own imprudence 
in having forgotten to draw the bolt of the masked door—but she 
never shrieked, or trembled, or shrank during the brief struggle—only 
her lips parted eagerly, and the pupils of her great hazel eyes dilated, 
like those of some beautiful tigress, who, from under the shadow of a 
date-palm, watches the yellow sand flying up round the death-duel that 
is to decide which of the two tawny rivals shall be her mate. Neither 
did she disturb the indolent grace of her attitude—much less interfere 
by word or gesture—thongh she guessed at Brakespeare’s fell purpose 
before he tore open the casement with his left hand. 

And Réné D’Andelot guessed at his doom. He had looked forth 
from that window often enough to have measured the depth of the 
hideous chasm: he could remember, too, what a shapeless, battered 
corpse was lifted from the boulders, when Charlot was seized with a 
dizzy fit, and fell where the gorge was shallower than here. As he lay 
pressed back against the window-ledge, his face was lashed by the 
driving rain; and, glancing sidelong, he caught glimpses of the black 
billows of tossing pine-boughs, tossed hither and thither by the raving 
wind. No marvel that he struggled with a strength and obstinacy 
surprising in one so delicate of frame—striving to strangle his enemy— 
twining his slender fingers round his adversary’s throat, and twisting 
them in his doublet-collar when his grasp was loosened. Even the 
spasms of despair could not struggle long against such awful odds of 
weight and strength: in a few seconds, Brakespeare had wrenched 
himself loose; and one long swing of his brawny arms launched the 
unhappy page sheer into the air, like a stone from a petrary. 

Up to this instant, Réné D’Andelot had fought as mute as a wild 
cat; but now there went up through the darkness a single long shriek— 
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rising high above the howling of the wind, the booming of the pines, 
and the roar of the mountain stream, swollen to a torrent now— 
startling the freebooters, still deep in carouse, though they were little 
apt to disquiet themselves at sound of distress or pain. And then the 
voice of the storm broke out more savagely than ever, like that of a 
wild beast rejoicing over a dainty morsel just cast into its den. 

Even Ralph Brakespeare’s blood—heated by divers evil passions— 
was chilled and checked as he listened; but it rose again quickly to 
fever heat as he closed the casement, and turned inwards again towards 
the estrade, where Bertha de La Roche D’Agon lay. 

She did not attempt to upbraid him, or affect regret for the deed just 
wrought ; but rather seemed anxious to make herself accessary thereto ; 
for her tongue neither spared endearments, nor her eyes promises, as she 
bound his arm with her own waist-scarf. Then the intercepted caress 
was renewed, and followed by many another; and then—on those two 
fell the rosy cloud, the uttermost skirts whereof are dark with sin. 
Soon the green wound began to tingle; but the knight felt it no more, 
than did Lancelot the smart of his gashed hand, after the grating was 
once wrenched away that barred him from Queen Guenever’s bower. 

Then, and for many a day after, his better angel gave place to 
Belial: yet Ralph did experience one brief pang of remorse and shame, 
when he marked the fragment of a thin gold chain hanging to his 
doublet collar, and wist that Marguerite de Hacquemont’s cross was 
either lost in the black ravine, or locked in the stiffened fingers of the 
murdered man. 
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BY HENRY SEDLEY, 
Editor of the “New York Round Table.” 


WueEn two such authorities as Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli have so 
lately taken upon themselves the office of expounding the functions 
and eulogizing the performances of the British press, it may appear 
presumptuous in an obscure and comparatively ill-instructed foreigner 
to advance any opinions on the subject; yet since, as the former 
gentleman with alliterative emphasis observes, “ the press, which was 
formerly the privilege of the educated class, has become the patrimony 
of the people,” and since there will be no attempt in this paper to 
controvert Mr. Disraeli’s statement that the press of his country, “ for 
energy, general intelligence, information, and moral feeling, cannot be 
excelled,” even an imperfect survey taken by a bird of passage, and 
from an American point of view, may be indulgently received. The 
fact that these two distinguished statesmen and rivals are found almost 
at the same moment competing with each other in pointed laudation 
of the merits and unreserved acknowledgment of the power of the 
press, is in itself a remarkably significant one, and, in its obvious con- 
nection with recent political developments, is scarcely more interest- 
ing to observers on the eastern side of the Atlantic than the other. 

It seems to be generally agreed—in America the proposition is 
axiomatic—that the more democratic a country becomes, the stronger 
must be its newspaper press. In other words, the wider the distri- 
bution of political power, the greater the influence of an engine whose 
force is exerted upon an increasing number of individuals. From this 
flows the corollary that the largest circulation must carry the most 
weight; that national convictions are no longer to be established by 
percolation, as it were, from an audience “ fit, though few ;” and that 
the journal which hits the taste or prejudices of the majority must 
henceforward and naturally be a greater power in the state than the 
one which appeals to a smaller and more fastidious clientage. This 
conclusion, which can scarcely be gratifying to most educated English- 
men, seems, however, to be implicitly accepted by the two eminent 
publicists quoted above, and—be it said with much deference and 
every willingness to submit to correction—the progressive tone of 
London journalism during the past ten years appears to me to sub- 
stantiate and confirm it. When a stranger ventures to offer opinions 
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‘upon the institutions of a country, it is reasonable to inquire into his 


experience and facilities for observation, and this may excuse the 
egotism of a few words of personal explanation. 

I left England in 1858, after a first visit of some eighteen months, 
and returned to it in 1865 for a sojourn of about the same duration. 
The changes which had taken place in these seven years struck me 
very forcibly ; the first which attracted my attention lay in the manners 
of what, for the sake of being intelligible, must be called the common 
people. I do not mean to put myself in the delicate situation of 
avowing whether I thought the change for the better or worse, but a 
great change there certainly appeared to be, and it was one that 
required no conservance with current affairs to understand. It will 
suffice to say it was perfectly obvious that in seven years democratic 
principles had made great progress in the community: an explanation 
which will enable the reader, of whatever convictions, to draw his own 
inference. The rapid mutations that occur in America are proverbial ; 
but, after an absence from the United States upon one occasion as long 
as the noted one from England, I saw no such alteration as this in the 
manners or bearing of my countrymen. Naturally enough the phe- 
nomenon did not seem to strike average English people whom I en- 
countered, although here and there individuals were keenly sensible of 
it. Now the London newspapers, of which I was always, when in 


England, an omnivorous reader, impressed me in very much the same 


way. I hope the frankness will be pardoned which leads me to admit 
that the element ad captandum vulgus appeared to me to have greatly 
increased, and to be rankly flourishing. It is one thing to say this 
and another to reprobate it. Who live to please must presumably 
please to live; and perhaps a journal must needs be only an exponent 
even when it most affects to be a leader of its community. Journalists 
are like politicians in being able to maintain their place only by keeping 
a finger on the public pulse, and studying the caprices of popular 
humour. It is easy for the inexperienced, or for those whose know- 
ledge is confined to special circles, to censure the varying tone, the 
apparent blemishes of taste or defects of judgment, which they may 
detect in a given journal; but toleration usually comes with wider 
knowledge in this as well as in other fields of human achievement. 
There are newspapers successfully published in London which would 
inevitably fail in New York, and, as some of my English friends need 
hardly be told, vice versd. Possibly when democracy has gone in 
England a little further, thinking Englishmen will not be quite so 
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ready as they sometimes have been to regard a certain style of American 
journalism as fairly representative of the best thought or culture of the 
country, any more than they will be to blame us all for the occa- 
sionally intemperate and bizarre exhibitions on the floor of Congress. 
It will be curious to observe, as the London press grows more 
democratic, whether that of America will continue to hold it in the 
same regard as at present, or whether the existing estimation shall 
prove to be modified. At present the feeling is a rather singular and 
mixed one. Most of our American journals affect to hold English ones 
in little esteem; yet anything which favours their own side is eagerly 
copied by political papers, and anything disapprobatory of our insti- 


— 


tutions or prominent men, obtains enormous American circulation. If 


an American artist or book appears in London, the criticisms of the 
local press are widely quoted by our own, and our publishers in their 
advertisements almost invariably append English endorsements of 
works reproduced by them in preference to American ones. An 
apropos habit of American newspapers is frequently noticeable. If an 
article originally printed at home happens to be copied by a London 
journal of standing, it is often recopied in full from the latter by our 
own prints, although it had been quite unnoticed by them on its first 
appearance. The inference is certainly not complimentary to the dis- 
cernment of our own editors, whatever it may be to their appreciation 
of that of their English brethren. All these things are intelligible 
enough, if seemingly anomalous. The problem is as to whether they 
will still present themselves, when the American press becomes more 
cosmopolitan and the English press more democratic. Let us, how- 
ever, refrain from comparisons which, either for conviction’s sake or 
for that of good feeling, are little likely to be profitable. 

Apart from the abstract or analogical consideration of tendencies, 
I make bold, as an humble American observer, to say that Mr. Disraeli’s 
strong eulogy on the press of his country is still richly deserved. Its 
energy, courage, and scholarship must in all fairness be admitted; and 
although its moral feeling is often impugned in the United States in 
connection with our unhappy civil war, the fact that if it erred it did 
so with a great number of Americans themselves, including not a few 
of their journalists and some of their ablest thinkers, is daily becoming 
more fully understood and appreciated. The generosity with which 
London journalists take up and encourage ability or desert, when they 
find it with utter disregard of origin or previous obscurity, is worthy of 
highest praise. There may be discreditable exceptions, but as a class 
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this tribute is surely due to them. No petty considerations of possible 
rivalship deters them from warmly acknowledging merit when they 
see it. The trick of ignoring what in justice should be recognized 
finds no place in their routine ; and if they sometimes exhibit the oppo- 
site weakness of favouritism, it is at least a fault that leans to virtue’s 
side. It is occasionally suspected that in matters of literary criticism 
“kissing goes by favour’’ with a portion of the London press. 
Perhaps it does, but we have only a right to speak of what we know. 
Iknow the case of dn unknown and uninfluential American author 
who had not a single literary friend in London, and who, on arriving 
there, sent a copy of a little volume he had published in New York 
the previous year, and which had made no noise, to the editor of a 
famous critical weekly, about which such a rumour as that I have 
mentioned was occasionally whispered. The volume was accompanied 
by a four-line note of explanation and apology. 

Within three weeks, a long review appeared of the little work, 
which gave it, in my present opinion, more praise than it deserved; 
but how far this notice was from being actuated by any but generous 
and upright considerations may be judged when, to the circumstances 
already narrated, I add the fact that the book contained a somewhat 
acrimonious assault upon the very journal which thus reviewed it. 
I think it right further to bear witness, having been in England during 
the white heat of our Civil War, and frequently cognizant of letters 
being sent by Americans to various newspapers directly traversing the 
opinions, and occasionally the statements of facts, printed in their 
columns, that I never knew an instance wherein such letters were re- 
fused an insertion. To my mind, such incidents as these are worthy 
of being recorded and remembered. 

It is difficult for an American to speak of the London Press 
without comparing it with that of New York. It is true that the 
situations are so essentially different that no just comparison can be 
instituted. The two communities are so far dissimilar in years, in 
metropolitan attritions, and in habits of social, literary, and political 
thought, that a parallel shaped with a view to determine the precise 
desert of their respective journalism would be unfair to both. As has 
been said before, I see little advantage in such comparisons, althotgh 
there is sometimes a strong temptation, when dealing with people of 
either country who are more patriotic than well-informed, to remind 
them of pertinent: facts. The New York Press has surprisingly im- 
proved in the past ten years, as all fair judges must allow. This 
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statement seems to gainsay a previously expressed theory, that de- 
cadence is to be looked for in journalism where a community is be- 
coming more democratic. The inconsistency is, however, only 
apparent. In point of fact, we reached the lowest rung of our demo- 
cratic ladder—attained the extremest swing of the pendulum, some 
time ago; and socially, if not yet politically, our course is now one of 
recession. The English are hurrying along the track we have already 
gone over, and we are likely presently to cross each other—one going 
one way, the other the other. When that juncture shall occur, the 
press of the two capitals will be more alike than ever before. Which 
is likely subsequently to excel, may for the present be left to the 
thinkers who are certain to take diametrically opposite views of the 
validity of my theory to judge for themselves. Whether, when the 
English newspaper press shall become entirely the “ patrimony of the 
people,” scholars like Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli will find so 
much in it to admire and to extol, must be left to the future to decide. 


GHomen’s Hobels. 


WITHIN very recent memory, several important changes have taken 
place both in the position and character of fictitious literature. The 
production of stories has increased enormously, out of all proportion 
with the increase of the population, out of all proportion, also, with the 
increase of grave and solid books. No magazine has a chance of suc- 
cess unless it contains a serial story, and even professedly religious 
periodicals seem unable to achieve their aim without the aid of fiction. 
Again, modern novels, in order to be popular, must be full of exciting 
scenes, and glowing descriptions: the tame colourless love-story, 
often as not told in a series of letters, which won the fancy of our 
grandmothers, would now be laid aside with contempt. Lastly, female 
writers, if they do not occupy the foremost rank as composers of 
fiction, at any rate appear in the greatest numbers. For one man now- 
a-days who writes novels, there are certainly half a dozen women. 
Briefly, novels are more numerous and more highly-coloured than they 
used to be, and these numerous and highly-coloured novels are chiefly 
composed by women. 
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Female authorship seems admirably adapted for a certain class of 
novels. A gossiping letter is generally better written by a woman 
than by a man, because women observe trivial matters which men pass 
by with indifference; and such novels as resemble gossiping letters on 
an extended scale, might reasonably be expected from feminine pens ; 
also, we might fairly expect that any department of literature in 
which female influence predominated, would be characterized by purity 
of conception and gracefulness of treatment. We should readily 
excuse the absence of strength and originality, but we should certainly 
expect that educated women, being sheltered by the conditions of their 
sex from much of the vice and temptation of the outer world, would in 
their literary efforts, display a pleasing ignorance of many things which 
are forced on the observation of men. But what is the real state of 
affairs? The real state of affairs is simply this. Some years ago it 
was discovered—the honour of the discovery may be chiefly awarded 
to Mr. Wilkie Collins—that tales of crime and horror, which had hither- 
to thrilled the hearts of scullery-maids, might, if more artistically 
treated, be rendered acceptable in the drawing-room. The world of 
fashion ate eagerly of these highly-spiced dishes. Sensation became 
the rage, and new sensations were demanded évery hour. The female 
pen, though seldom able to originate, is skilful in imitation. Mr. 
Collins had sown the dragon’s teeth, and speedily a phalanx of lady- 
novelists sprang up, armed at all points; armed with the “ Newgate 
Calendar,” the Annals of the Divorce Court, the gossip of the smok- 
ing-room, the argot of the race-course. They appeared to know every- 
thing that men knew. Formerly, we respected and admired our wives 
and sisters all the more for their innocent ignorance on certain topics, 
but now the most rustic maiden of sixteen, may by a diligent perusal 
of the works of her literary sisters, attain an almost perfect knowledge 
of every vice that festers beneath the sun. She is more fortunate 
than Rasselas, for he needed a pair of wings to escape from the ennui 
of the Happy Valley; whereas she, with the magic key of the circu- 
lating library, can unlock the jealous gates, and step into the howling 
wilderness beyond, in all its naked deformity. Let us correct this last 
phrase, and say, in more than its naked deformity : for after all, this 
real world of ours is scarcely as bad a place as the sensation-novelists 
represent it: criminals and reprobates still form the minority. But in 
the pages of sensational novels, especially in those which are penned 
by the gentler sex, vice runs riot, and crime reigns supreme. In the 
romances of old days, it was customary to introduce a single villain, 
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who inflicted much pain and suffering on the virtuous characters, but 
was ultimately conquered and subverted. Now, however, the villains 
form the majority—one angel of innocence, perhaps, is permitted to 
roam through a pandemonium of fiends—but often enough there is no 
angel of innocence at all—all the dramatis persone are steeped in mean- 
ness and scoundrelism. It is curious that Society should not only 
permit such a monstrous libel on its own character, but should also 
complacently reward its libellers. We are depicted as a set of crawling 
vermin, perpetually engaged in stinging each other, and no one seems 
offended. If a real village were mentioned by name in a novel, and 
peopled with such monsters, its inhabitants would go to law with the 
publishers ; but as the libel is only pointed against all England, we suffer 
it to pass unheeded—indeed, we gloat over its professed revelations. 

Novels of this sort must be mischievous, especially to the young and 
impressionable, who believe all they read. If we should not like our 
daughters to frequent the company of rakes and Anonymas, swindlers 
and murderers in real life, we cannot consistently introduce them to 
such society in fiction. Moreover, the vices which in actual life would 
appear odious and vulgar, are in these books softened by the qualities 
attributed to the persons who commit them. The cheat, the gambler 
and the seducer, is depicted as a handsome manly fellow, and his 
beauty and his skill in horsemanship are dangled before our eyes as a 
reason for pardoning his criminalities. The murderer of the old 
régime had a villanous countenance, the murderer—or rather mur- 
deress, for ladies most often break the sixth commandment—of modern 
fiction is a gentle girlish creature with a peach-bloom complexion, soft 
blue eyes, and a wealth of golden hair. Miss Braddon is a noted 
connoisseur of hair, and skilfully leads us to infer that the possession 
of an abundant and silky chevelwre does in some mysterious manner 
render guilt less guilty. 

Let us suppose that some intelligent native of a distant land, unac- 
quainted with the conditions of English morality, should before visit- 
ing this country sit down to a diligent study of Miss Braddon’s 
principal writings. In “ Lady Audley’s Secret,”’ he would learn that a 
beautiful young woman, having inadvertently married two husbands, 
tries to free herself from her perplexities by committing two murders ; 
in “ Aurora Floyd’ he would be introduced to another bigamist, and 
suspected murderess; in “ Eleanor’s Victory ” he would see a gambler, 
a cheat, and a will-forger blossoming into a reputable painter; in 
“John Marchmont’s Legacy ” the leading villains stop short of mur- 
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der, and only attempt to imprison an innocent girl for life; in “Only 
a Clod” he would find attempted bigamy, seduction, and delirium 
tremens ; in “ Henry Dunbar” a hideous murder, the murderer being 
also a convicted forger, and his daughter the heroine of the book; in 
the “ Doctor’s Wife” he would encounter another convict’s daughter, 
who marries a respectable doctor, tires of him in a week, flirts up to 
infidelity-point with a rich handsome artist, and is rewarded—when 
her father has murdered the artist, and her husband has died of typhoid 
fever—by the bequest of the artist’s fortune. In “ Birds of Prey,” 
he would be brought into a cage of foul and unclean creatures. There 
is a veteran card-sharper—there is his charming daughter who hope- 
lessly loves the card-sharper’s confederate—there is a rich and respect- 
able poisoner, whose unscrupulous brother is fully aware of his guilt, 
but withholds his knowledge for the furtherance of his own interests. 
Six volumes will be needed for the complete exhibition of this phan- 
tasmagoria of crime. Assuredly, the sensational studies of our intelli- 
gent stranger would cause him to shun England as one of those dark 
places of the earth, which are full of the habitations of cruelty. 

Fortunately, the mischief of such books as these is somewhat 
neutralized by the unreality of the characters. They are mere pup- 
pets, in whom, apart from their crimes and misdeeds, we can feel but 
little interest. If we take away the Old Bailey scaffolding, the struc- 
ture crumbles into a shapeless ruin. Yet we must not underrate Miss 
Braddon’s undoubted powers. She uses her repulsive materials with 
great skill, she unfolds her narratives clearly, she writes without affec- 
tation, she compels our curiosity. This commendation applies to 
most of her earlier books, but of late we perceive a falling-off in 
these valuable characteristics. Compared, for instance, with “ Aurora 
Floyd,” “ Birds of Prey ” appears wiredrawn and insipid. 

Mrs. Henry Wood is equally prone to the commission of fictional 
bigamy and murder. Even in a story written to suit the decorous 
taste of “Good Words,” the chief interest turns on a doctor, who is 
wrongfully suspected of poisoning a patient for the sake of her fortune. 
But in spite of Mrs. Wood’s sins against true art, and against Lindley 
Murray, and though her pages teem with horrors, there is a whole- . 
somer tone about the books themselves, there is an occasional vein of — 
humour—witness Jan, for example, in “ Verner’s Pride ’’—there is an 
absence of horsiness and Bohemianism, which makes us prefer her to 
her fair rival. 

We now come to a class of female novelists who depict the pecca- 
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dilloes of fictitious fashionable life rather than its crimes, and who 
write as a fast young lady resident in a garrison town might be sup- 
posed to write while aping the character of a fast young man. Mr. 
Wilkie Collins originated the Old Bailey school, and Mr. Edmund 
Yates may be regarded as the Principal of the Ladies’ Fast-Life 
Literary Academy. Of this school, Miss Annie Thomas may be 
selected as a promising pupil. There may not be much Real Life in her 
books, but it cannot be denied that there is a good deal of “ Bell’s 
Life.” Authoresses of this type feel an inward conviction that they 
are really rather ignorant of the actual doings of that mysterious 
bearded animal called Man ; but they believe they cannot be far wrong 
if they make him smoke, drink, and swear inordinately, and talk 
unceasing slang. An atmosphere of distrust, moreover, envelopes 
Miss Thomas’s characters. Husbands and wives watch each other 
furtively when the postman arrives, for there is pretty sure to be some 
compromising missive in the letter-bag. A low moral tone, we are 
compelled to say, distinguishes most of Miss Thomas’s books ; and we 
wonder, as we read, where an educated lady can have picked up such 
mean and unworthy conceptions of her fellow-creatures. Can she 
believe that her novels are genuine pictures of English life? or does 
she sedulously collect all the disagreeable stories she hears, and weave 
them together for the sake of gratifying a debased public taste. It is 
wearisome work to read much about ill-behaved, disreputable people. 
Even Thackeray was too fond of the seamy side of human nature; and 
if the great satirist lessened his merits by such descriptions, what shall 
we say of Miss Thomas, who possesses neither the playful humour nor 
the keen sarcasm which brighten Thackeray’s meanest and most 


repulsive conceptions? There is some smartness and cleverness in ~ 


her books, but we have found them rather unreadable, and we rise 
from them with a sense of relief that the real world is better than 
Miss Thomas’s world. 

The writings of Mrs. Edwards, the authoress of the “ Morals of 
Mayfair,” etc., are quite free from the coarse and prosaic materialism 
of which we have just been complaining, but they are the more mis- 
chievous on account of the refinement and ability which they display. 
In spite of her intellectual superiority, we must class Mrs. Edwards’s 
earlier works with those of the sensational and rapid school. There is 
the same lack of real nobleness and heroism in her creations. In 
“Miss Forrester,” for example, the heroine, with whose joys and 
SOITOWS we are expected to sympathise, begins by deliberately starving 
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an old lady to death ; but Honoria Forrester is a beauty, and we are 
craftily led to forget her evil-doing in contemplation of her lovely 
yellow hair. ‘Steven Lawrence, Yeoman,” however, shows a great 
improvement. It is a very clever story, infinitely superior to the best 
of Miss Braddon’s chronicles of horrors; in fact, not a sensation 
narrative at all, and, as far as the tale has yet proceeded, though some 
painful scenes are evidently impending, little objection can be taken 
to its moral tone. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton, another authoress of real talent, deserves 
notice here. Her writings display some of the moral defects of the 
modern feminine school, but her faithful pictures of north country 
life, though they do not atone for these defects, dispose us to treat her 
with leniency. 

There is a comparative originality and earnestness of purpose about 
the novels of Miss Florence Marryat which stays our critical wrath ; 
but they are not the sort of books which we should like to see written 
by a woman whom we loved and respected. Take Miss Marryat’s 
last book, ‘“‘ The Confessions of Gerald Estcourt.” It is better worth 
reading than some of the trash to which we have alluded ; its pictures 
are more like pictures of real life; its characters resemble real men 
and women ; still it deals with topics which, if they must be handled 
at all, we would sooner see handled by men. 

And what shall we say of Ouida—the mysterious Ouida, whose 
nom de plume may denote either gender, but whose writings betray 
the fair hand of Woman? Onuida’s morality is of the loosest; and 
if we treat her with less severity than she seems to deserve, it is 
because the incidents of her stories take place in an unreal fantastic 
fairy land. We never think of Chandos as a modern English gentle- 
man, wher we read of his glorious beauty, his brilliant intellect, his 
oriental indolence. It is the denizen of another planet whom we see 
lazily opening heaps of pink and green-scented notes between the 
puffs of his narghileh, or banqueting in old Pagan fashion with a 
wreath of roses dipped in Burgundy upon his marble brow. Ouida, 
who may be regarded as the literary god-daughter of Lord Lytton 
and “ Guy Livingstone,” really possesses no small amount of poetical 
power, and force of description. But the morality of her writings 
is utterly unsound, and might do much harm, were it not that the 
scenes she depicts are unlike anything under the sun. We laugh at her 
grandiloquence and her classical allusions, but we gravely lament the 
laxity of her moral fibre. 
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Last, youngest, and perhaps most pernicious of all the pupils of the 
Fast-Life Literary Academy, we must name the authoress of “ Cometh 
Up as a Flower,” that book with such a sweet Scriptural title, and—in 
spite of its perpetual Biblical quotations—such very unscriptural 
morality. “Cometh Up as a Flower” being a first work, we might 
have passed it by as an efflorescence of youthful imprudence ; but the 
writer has since seen fit to issue a second book, with a still longer title 
and a still more objectionable moral tone. Both these novels are 
devoted to the glorification of love—love of the most burning, sensual 
type; and in either case the heroine is represented as eager to court 
eternal damnation for the sake of the briefest possible indulgence of her 
mad passion. These books are undoubtedly clever, and, we regret to 
say it, undoubtedly popular; but they cannot be called wholesome 
reading, for they only serve to stimulate our passions, which are quite 
strong enough without artificial encouragement. The novels are a 
strange farrago of Scripture and slang, pathos and petulance, common- 
place remarks put in affectedly smart language, bursts of rhetoric and 
indifferent grammar. It puzzles us to conceive how a well-bred young 
woman can write such books. Does she evolve these passionate scenes 
out of her inner consciousness, or has she really had a King Olaf and 
a Dare Stamer of her own? In the latter case it would have been 
wiser to leave such reminiscences to the obscurity of her diary. 

Fortunately there are still some ladies left to sustain the literary 
honours of their sex. Miss Amelia B. Edwards and Mrs. Riddell per- 
haps approach nearest to the sensational school, but they are distin- 
guished from it by their superior ability, and by their power of creating 
an interest in something nobler than vice or criminality. But even Mrs. 
Riddell is fond of bigamy ; the plot of her best book, “‘ George Geith,” 
turns upon it. Why are ladies so attracted by bigamy, and why is it 
always bigamy of the excusable sort? In real life bigamy is usually 
an aggravated crime, being simply seduction under anothername. Mrs. 
Riddell possesses poetical feeling and dramatic power, but her moral 
reflections are apt to be tedious. Lady writers who are neither fast 
nor sensational are much given to sermonizing. There is too much of 
this sort of padding in the novels of Miss Yonge and Miss Mulock, of 
whose works we would otherwise speak with unfeigned admiration and 
respect. George Eliot towers far above all the authoresses we have 
hitherto mentioned, but her genius is so exceptional, and so different in 
quality from that of any of her compeers, that we scarcely reckon her as 
a representative female novelist. For this honourable post we should 
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rather select such a writer asthe late Mrs. Gaskell, or the present Miss 
Thackeray. In all the qualities in which women excel men, in delicacy 
of touch, in minute observation, in the art of telling a simple story, 
both these writers take an eminent rank. 

To conclude. It does not appear to us that any woman has origi- 
nated, or is likely to originate, a new school of fictional literature. 
Women succeed best when they confine themselves to that range of 
subjects which comes naturally under female observation. When they 
attempt a wider range, they become mere copyists of men, and like 
many copyists, they exaggerate the defects of their masters, outvying 
them in coarseness, in repulsiveness, and in laxity of tone. We have 
thought it right to speak plainly in this article, but we trust that we 
have used no unnecessary personality. We have been compelled to 
mention names, and to criticise sharply some of the productions which 
have appeared under those names, because we feel convinced that these 
productions cannot but cause mischief. Possibly this taste for stories 
about disreputable people may in time pass away; but before it passes 
away it may do irreparable injury. Young people may grow up in the 
belief that the fair surface of society is due to an organized hypocrisy, 
that in reality we are all cheats, gamblers, seducers, bigamists, mur- 
derers. As a practical result their own moral standard will be lowered. 
“Why should I shrink from committing this pleasant sin ?” they may 
ask. “TI shall be no worse than my hypocritical neighbours?” And 
what is the remedy for this diseased literary appetite? The remedy is 
obvious, but not easy of application, for it requires that the taste of 
the novel-reading public should be considerably raised. At present the 
standard is deplorably low. The dainty lady who, on stepping from 
her brougham at Mr. Mudie’s door, asks for the last sensational or 
sensual novel, and the ragged urchin who buys the “ Hatchet of Horror ”’ 
in Drury Lane, are, in point of real taste and culture, pretty much ona 
level. 
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Tue story of "Lorn Light, that lends its lamp 
To warn all vessels from the Reef of Doom, 
Where lion-surges ceaseless roar and ramp, 


And many a gallant heart has found a tomb. 


West of the point whereon the lighthouse stands, 
A village nestles on the valley’s side, 
Through which a brooklet tumbles to the sands, 
To lose itself in the unrestful tide ; 
A little village, full of fisher-folk, 
That boasts a tiny pier, of stone rough-hewn, 
Whereon the wild waves beat themselves to smoke 
When keen North-Easters pipe their stormy tune. 


Here, summer visitors—like swallows—came, 
And gleamed along the sands. But when the year, 
Forewarned of death, touched all the woods with flame 
For funeral pyre, then would they disappear : 
Wherefore they knew not what the winters brought 
To that small village by the water’s edge ; 
How with the cliffs the furious ocean fought, 
Broke on their breast, and leapt from ledge to ledge. 
Nor knew they what it was to wait and yearn 
For those whose boats might never more come home— 
So wondered why the fishers’ wives should turn 
Eyes dim with awe to that long line of foam— 
That long, white, angry bar across the tide, 
Seen in the daylight, heard in midnight gloom, 
Those rocks, throughout the sea-coast wild and wide, 
Known, feared, and hated as the Reef of Doom. 


In that small village Richard Masters dwelt, 
An honest fisher, owner of a boat ; 
Yet one who in his inmost bosom felt 
A longing for some nobler work afloat. 
His father had been one of Nelson’s crew, 
An “ Agamemnon ”’ tried and trusty tar ; 
He fought where’er the flag of Nelson flew, 
And trod the slippery deck at Trafalgar. 
Small wonder, Richard, as he hauled his net, 
And steered “ The Little Commodore” to shore, 
Should dream the vague, ambitious dreams that fret 
A noble heart—inactive—to the core. 
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His mother lived ; and, but for her, the boy 
Had long ago sought scenes of sterner strife, 
Content for her his labours to employ, 
And gently feed her failing lamp of life. 


But Love, the pilot, who delights to steer 
Poor human hearts on sandbank or on reef— 
Or, for long voyages will sail them clear, 
Which bring them back with heavy freights of grief— 
Love took the tiller out of Richard’s hand 
(Tis vain the pilot’s mandate to resist), 
Then turned the vessel’s head away from land, 
And let her drift where’er the winds might list ! 


For, as he dropt one evening with the stream, 
Out past the pier-head to his anchored sloop, 
He saw a maiden lovelier than a dream— 
O’er violet eyes saw golden lashes droop ; 
Saw the red sun on silken tresses shine, 
On peach-soft cheeks, and lips of rosy bloom, 
And fancied he beheld some shape divine 
That beamed upon him in the gathering gloom. 
Ah, sweet! ah, sore! the anguish and the joy 
When first the soul’s chords thrill to passion’s hand ! 
With heart that almost burst for bliss, the boy 
Let fall the oars, and drifted from the land. 


A summer-visitor that lovely maid, 
Who thus had bound poor Richard’s heart her thrall— 
One of those summer sojourners whe paid 
Their fleeting visits to the hamlet small. 
He learnt her name; and she was far above 
The humble fisher’s wildest, fondest, dreams ; 
But all in vain he strove against the love 
That filled his brain with visionary schemes. 


He never spoke of that deep wound he bore, 
But grew so pale, and thin, and heavy-eyed, 

That watching him, his mother’s heart grew sore 
To note how oft he sadly mused and sighed ; 

For restlessness had seized him, and the land 
Seemed hateful evermore by night and day, 

And when he was not straying on the stran 
He hoisted sail, and stood to sea away. 

At length he sold “ The Little Commodore,” 
The boat that earned their living on the sea, 

And gave his mother half the price for store, 
And then to seek his fortune off went he. 
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Time passed. The poor old mother, left alone, 
Waited and watched for years; then falling ill, 
She died. But on her grave the humble stone 
Still watched from the green graveyard on the hill— 
Still looked to seaward, storied with her name— 
Still gathered the salt dews, as if for tears, 
So that her son, if e’er he thither came, 
Might know his mother kept her watch for years. 


But he had volunteered when England’s fleet 
Had need of sailors, for the hapless Greek 

Who writhed in chains beneath the Paynim’s feet, 
Called upon England with despairing shriek. 

And Richard gained promotion; for his skill 
And steady bearing won him credit great, 

So, when there was the vacant post to fill, 
Without delay his captain made him mate. 


Within his heart two women’s memories dwelt, 
Through every watch they paced with kim the ship ; 
And when to heaven in humble prayer he knelt, 
Two women’s names were last upon his lip ; 
His mother’s name, and hers, who used to make 
Great deeds seem small—made danger seem unknown, 
For he had sworn to perish for her sake, 
Or win a fame she would not blush to own. 


And Richard fought in Navarino’s bay, 
And gained renown upon the gory deck 
Of his small cutter, which, the victor, lay 
Between two Turkish frigates—each a wreck! 
For they had fought the fiery contest out, 
*Mid showers of shot, and flames, and falling spars, 
(Heaven help the fools, who ever feel a doubt 
That when war comes, our England will lack tars.) 
And all the officers bad fallen, and he, 
The mate, had fought the little craft alone, 
And fought so well, the fleet all cheered to see 
The cutter with her prizes overgrown. 


Back to that little village on the coast, 
Poor Richard hastened, with a pride sincere, 
To tell his story, not for vulgar boast, 
But joyous news to glad a mother’s ear. 
That for bis long, long absence would atone ! 
He sought the well-known cot,—but where was she ? 
He found an answer in the cold grey stone, 
That in the windy graveyard watched the sea! 
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Then memory of the other loved one came: 
His heart grew cold to think, ‘“‘ Was she, too, dead ?” 
But brain and breast seemed filled with living flame 
To learn that she was living—and was wed ! 
Had wedded one whom Richard knew of old, 
A gallant seaman, worthy of his post 
As captain of the “ Swift,” whose trade was gold, 
And skins, and ivory, on Afric’s coast. 


Thus all the light died owt of Richard’s life, 
As dies the hght on far horizon-rim, 

When leaden clouds, with rain and tempest rife, 
Brood o’er the deep, and all the day grows dim ! 

And morn and eve he loitered on the shore, 
Without a purpose, like a man distraught: 


Were many living he had known of yore, 
And yet companionship of none he sought ! 
But when the winter came, with howling wind, 
And land and water met in angry strife, 
Then Richard roused himself, and seemed to find 
In other’s perils some new use for life ! 
Whene’er the minute-guns with hollow boom 
Proclaimed some hapless vessel, tempest-tost, 
Was driving headlong on the Reef of Doom, 
Where—no aid coming—she must soon be lost, 
Richard was foremost of the rescuing crew, 
Despite the waves that threatened to o’erwhelm ; 
Pushed off to sea among the gallant few, 
And took the post of danger at the helm! 


One night the boat, while loud the tempest shrieked, 
Put forth to aid a vessel seen to strike 
On Doom’s dark Reef—and ocean vengeance wreaked 
Upon the wrecked and rescuers alike ! 
The boat was dashed against the vessel’s side 
And shattered—stove—sunk with her weary crew : 
Then, while they battled with the boiling tide, 
The ship heeled over—groaned—and broke in two! 


They drew poor Richard forth upon the sand, 
Worn out with struggling in the yeasty waves, 
For he had borne a burden to the strand, 
Though now they both seemed fit but for their graves! 
But Richard was a man, and iron-nerved, 
And so with care he came to life ere long ; 
But she was dead, whom he had fain preserved— 
A woman! women are so seldom strong ; 
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And this was one as delicate and fair 
As bindweed blooms, that perish at a touch, 
With soft blue eyes, and silky golden hair— 
Death has no need for violence with such ! 


But when poor Richard, staggering to his feet, 
Crossed to the couch, that pallid face to see, 
His lips grew white—his faint heart ceased to beat— 
His blood was turned to water—it was she ! 
She, the beloved! Thus after years they met, 
Too late, too late, by chance together thrown— 
Richard—the man who never could forget ; 
And she—the woman who had never known. 


He laid her in the little quiet grave, 

Beside his mother, looking o’er the sea, 
Within the hearing of the restless wave. 

Here he, too, hoped his rest at last would be! 
And then he sware an oath that ne’er again, 

In calm or storm, by daylight or in gloom, 
Should any ship that sailed upon the main 

Meet her destruction on the Reef of Doom ; 
Wherefore he built the tower on the cliff, 

And lit the lamp, and watched it, day and night ; 
So that no vessel may be wrecked there, if 

The skipper does but steer her by ’Lorn Light. 


Tom Hoop. 
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BY MOLYNEUX ST. JOHN. 


PART II. 


THE NEW YORK THEATRE, 


Tue Olympic Theatre—the only establishment, by the way, that de- 
lights in a classic name—deserves especial notice at the present 
moment, if only from the fact of Shakespeare finding a temporary 
residence within its precincts. Not that its claims to popularity rest 
on this alone, but rather on its comfort, convenience, and beauty ; 
some, indeed, thinking it the prettiest house in New York. The 
interior arrangement of the theatre differs little, save in colour, from 
that of others already described, and the category of its seats and the 
record of its capabilities may be summed up shortly, by saying that in 
size it nearly equals the Princess’s, though the absence of two such places 
as pit and gallery, where, in times of “ good business,” people are wont to 
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be packed, renders it possible, or rather probable, that, so far as accom- 
modating numbers is considered, the Princess’s would far exceed it in 
capacity. For some years past, Mrs. John Wood and burlesque have 
reigned supreme at the Olympic; but when that lady left America to 
make her appearance in London, under the management of Mr. 
Vining, the house was given over to less meretricious divisions of the 
drama, and the two features of the present Olympic season, Jeffer- 
son’s “Rip Van Winkle,” and “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
demonstrate the fact, hefore mentioned, that the New York public are 
by no means inconsolable at the loss of burlesque as Londoners might 
be were the Strand Theatre to alter its distinctive character. Of Mr. 
Jefferson and “Rip Van Winkle,” little need here be said. Poor old 
“ Rip” is the same in New York as in London, though hardly so well 
supported on the banks of his native “Hudson” as by the muddy 
Thames ; but his comicality and pathos, unleavened with vulgarity or 
rant, beget smiles and tears, as well in one place as in the other, and 
present a pleasing proof of the power such acting possesses to hold its 
own, even in competition with such plays as “The Black Crook” or 
“The Devil’s Auction,” and their accompaniments ; tinsel, coloured 


lights, and semi-nudity. “Midsummer Night’s Dream” follows. 


the legend of “Hendrik Hudson,” and at the time this is written, 
draws fall houses. How much of the welcome thus accorded to 
Shakespeare may be due to the facility which the play in question 
affords for scenic display, and to the “ gorgeous transformation ” with 
which the whole is coneluded, need not be questioned. If the genius 
of the author fails, of itself, to attract large audiences, the aid of the 
costumier and scenic artist must of necessity be enlisted, though it is 
due to the company at the Olympic, particularly to Mr. G. L. Fox, 
under whose supervision the piece was produced, and who plays the 
part of Bottom, to say that nothing on their part is wanting, but 
rather, on the contrary, that much of the general completeness is 
owing to the individual excellence of the performers. 

A little above the Olympic, on Broadway, stands a building, once a 
church, disseminating the Unitarian creed, which is now “The New 
York Theatre.” It was purchased by Mr. Stewart, the celebrated 
“dry goods store” proprietor and millionaire of America, and adapted 
to its present purpose. An odd look this house has ; faced with brown 
' stone; and surmounted by a tower. Unlike everything in the neigh- 
bourhood, it looks like anything in the world but a theatre. Its name, 
and the names of its proprietors, in large gilt letters on the building, 
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are the only permanent signs visible of the sock and buskin. But for 
these, and the sensational or decorative bills that are seen, from time to 
time about the door, a stranger might well pass the place without ima- 
gining that a theatre was there. This house, so well known from its pecu- 
liar outward appearance, possesses also an individuality of its own as to 
its interior—that is, on the score of dirt and shabbiness, in which par- 
ticular it has few rivals in the city, and fully warrants the care with 
which ladies sometimes examine the locality of their seats before sitting 
down. Here was brought out the dramatic adaptation of a novel 
which appeared in the “‘ New York Ledger,” by Mr. Ward Beecher, 
the eminent abolitionist preacher, but the piece, which was expected 
to prove a great success, turned out to be, speaking from a literary 
point of view, a miserable failure. It turned, in a great measure, on 
incidents of the great war, but even the patriotic feelings which it 
invoked failed to, blind the keen perception of the “ New York Ledger” 
public, who, with every desire to applaud it, were obliged to confess 
its want of merit. English readers will be pleased to know that the 
old Adelphi favourites, Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams, are prospering 
as lessees of the “ Broadway Theatre.” Though our atmosphere has 
been heavy with popular songs since their time, and “ Champagne 
Charlies” and “ Pretty Jemimas” have almost taken their places among 
the classics, yet “‘Kemo Kimo,” and “My Mary Anne” are still as 
fresh in our memories as in the days when each little gamin im the 
streets howled them as he went his way. Since his last burning out, 
Barnum, of international celebrity, has “located” his theatre and 
museum with a living gorilla, and other specimens of the animal king- 
dom, on Broadway. An enormous banner displayed across the street, 
on which is represented a gigantic gorilla bearing away a negro woman 
on one arm, while he flourishes a shillelagh at his Hottentot pursuers, 
informs the passing public that they are in the neighbourhood of Bar- 
numdom. This picture serves as an excellent advertisement, and by 
the represented size of the animal, stimulates the desire to see such a 
terrific brute. The banner, in fact, only wants the words, “A fresh 
nigger carried off every night,” to be perfect. The andiences at this 
house are principally composed of those who require mental—perhaps 
physical—food of a stimulating nature; hence gorillas, and similar 
strangers, contend for admiration with such dramas as “ Pale Janet,” 
The Idiot of the Mountain,” et hoe genus omne. Fora single payment 
admitting visitors to both museum and theatre, one is enabled, when 
tired of watching the peculiarities of the Idiot, or the moral deformi- 
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ties of the villain, to withdraw to the museum, and vary the entertain- 
ment by provoking the jackall, or ministering to the insatiable appetite 
of the gorilla, who, by the way, bears the same proportion to his por- 
trait outside as Tom Thumb’s coach to a Derby drag. This theatre is 
as dirty and shabby as the converted church, and is altogether unworthy 
of the genius who at present presides over its fortunes; but it is 
merely a temporary residence, used while Mr. Barnum prepares a fitting 
home for his entertainment. Here in this neighbourhood is the “‘ Winter 
Garden,” a theatre burnt in the spring of last year, and now waiting 
its renovation until certain legal matters can be brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

The lesseeship of a New York theatre, and the managerial cares 
which it involves, are not matters of such light and pleasant duty as in 
London ; for there is a peculiarity in the social atmosphere of America 
which leads us—English individuality is soon lost in the gulf of trans- 
Atlantic custom—to fly in search of that which is newest, so that an 
“impresario” must be “ enterprising,” and ready at a moment’s notice 
to supply the article which at that moment is in demand. A new idea 
that pleases is not patronized by the few, all “ goin for it,” and stick 
to it until it is “ run to ground,” or, in other words, ‘‘done to death.” 
Scanty dresses, and a free show of limbs, pleased greatly, and attracted 
crowds—young ladies as well as young gentlemen—to Niblo’s Garden ; 
therefore, the dresses must needs be scantier, and the show of legs be 
freer still. One theatre did well with Spectacle ; ergo, two or three 
others rush to dip into the golden stream. Imitation and rivalry run 
side by side. A ‘“ Black Crook” was produced at one house, a “ White 
Crook”’ followed at a minor theatre. The “ Black Crook” secured 
Bonfanti and Billon to dance, another manager engaged Morlacchi and 
Blasina. The ballet at Niblo’s is tacked to a drama tinged with super- 
natural “ effects ;” the ballet at the “ Devil’s Auction”’ follows with a 
story of supernatural nonsense from beginning to end. A few of the 
leading dancers provided themselves with bouquets to be thrown from 
the front by judicious friends, and lo! a wall of flowers arose, and stage- 
boxes and foremost stalls vie with each other in strewing the dancers’ 
paths with roses. That old nonsense—deceiving no one—that still 
lingers round the courtly proscenium of Her Majesty’s, has been 
revived here with threefold vehemence. The most insignificant little 
dabs of flowers jostle the most beautiful bouquets, and members of the 
audience hand up baskets of flowers at an appointed time, with an 
amount of nerve and courage worthy of a nobler occupation. 
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The “ Devil’s Auction,” referred to in this paper, is the name of a 
piece produced here last October, at one of the lesser theatres (Banrard’s 
Opera-House and Museum), and is of the same kith and kin as “The 
Black Crook,” though considerably inferior to that work, judged by 
any standard that may be applied. It is simply a meagre extravaganza, 
with an immoderate amount of ballet. Successive scenes beget corres- 
ponding dances ; dances descriptive no doubt of something, by line and 
rule of a ballet-master’s chart ; but viewed by those unacquainted with 
the mysteries of that branch of art, merely as convenient arrangements 
for the better display of muscular development. 

Of dancers the management has made a happy selection, and heads 
his list with Madlle. Morlacchi, who will probably be remembered as 
the star danseuse of Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1862 or 1863. In Eng- 
land we expect to find great dancers at our opera-houses, though no 
one will wait to see the ballet, and the great Lyric artists very pro- 
perly protest against its introduction between the acts of an opera; 
but here the great attraction, for the present, are those pieces that 
depend almost entirely on dancing. An exception to this rule, how- 
ever, must be made in the case of the French theatre, where Mr. 
Bateman—the father of the American lady who is so popular in Eng- 
land—is “doing splendid business” by alternating “ La Grande 
Duchesse”” with French dramatic representation. Ristori was the 
bright particular star on which this house depended until the arrival 
of Madame La Duchesse de Gerolstein, who fairly eclipses her Italian 
predecessor, and fills this charming theatre from top to bottom. 
Ristori, with all her talent and histrionic ability, failed to secure the 
same audiences as at her former visit; for the Americans, like the 
English, though sensible of her unequalled powers, do not care to 
sacrifice their leisure, and suffer themselves to be bored by witnessing 
a performance, conducted in a language they do not understand. 
Curiosity, and the desire to pay tribute to the reputation of so great 
an artist, will take them once, perhaps twice ; but the dying throes of 
the virgin Elizabeth, and the fierce reproaches of her less imma- 
culate cousin are apt to become insufferable bores, when expressed in 
an unintelligible tongue, as the Italian language must of necessity be 
to the majority of Anglo-Saxons. French is, of course, better known, 
and, in the case of Offenbach’s operetta, is merely a supplement to the 
sparkling and tuneful music; that in the greater degree is the attrac- 
tive element of the piece, and which amply supplies the deficiency that 
an indifferent knowledge of French might otherwise cause. 
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BY FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, 
Late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


PART II. 


Durie the fifty years beginning about 1790, the number of English 
sculptors largely increased, and the improvement of the school kept 
pace with it. We now had Nollekens, Behnes, Watson, and Flax- 
man, each distinguished in portraiture; whilst the last was also gifted 
so highly with poetical’ power and inventive genius, that it would be 
difficult to name his equal in these points since the great days 
of Italian art. Such, however, was the want of discrimination 
among the patrons of that age, that, except two figures modelled by 
Behnes, when long neglect had broken his spirit, London can show 
no public statue by these eminent men; whilst the fashionable 
charlatan, and the popular bungler, have meanwhile crowded the best 
sites with works which often provoke the just ridicule of our foreign 
visiters. 

Sir Richard Westmacott has been the largest contributor to our 
modern statues; the Duke of Bedford, 1809, and C. J. Fox, 1814 
(Russell and Bloomsbury Squares) ; Canning, 1832, near the Abbey ; 
the Duke of York on the Column, 1836. It will be enough to notice 
the first two, adding only that for the Canning, Westmacott received 
£7000—a feat of absorption, the quality of the work considered, hardly 
surpassed by Baron Marochetti in our own day.—Fox was of all men 
of his time the most simple, of all Englishmen the most determinately 
English, hearty and straightforward almost to a fault, with a fine taste, 
and a keen sense of the ludicrous. Yet Fox has been placed by the 
sculptor in an antique “curule”’ chair, with bare arms, clothed, or rather 
huddled, in a Roman toga, his naked feet in sandals ; in short, had he been 
one of the Tribunes of the People in the age of Gracchus, he could not 
have been more accurately represented. Can absurdity go further ? 
This blunder has not been redeemed by other merits. The powerful 
head of Fox has lost its force in Westmacott’s treatment; the hands 
do nothing ; the attitude and general air are those of dull complacency. 

The Duke of Bedford is a standing figure of “heroic” size, 
surrounded at the feet with children, as attributes of agriculture. 
The Duke, whose features, though perhaps of an ordinary type, could 
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not in nature have been so vague and inexpressive as those we find 
here, like the Fox, tells nothing by his attitude. The drapery, which 
seems meant for a Peer’s robe of state, is ungracefully folded, without 
dignity of line or expression of the form of the figure. But the 
modelling of the trunk and legs (to be noticed as good examples of 
that peculiar garment, neither “ tights” nor “ trousers,” but strictly 
“‘inexpressible,” which is the constant refuge of bad sculptors), 


‘sufficiently shows that the artist did wisely, as in the Fox and 


Canning, to avoid the human form. The children below play with 
farming tools, or affect to weep for the Duke. Vague and round in 
their limbs as an average wax doll, they are neither individually 
pleasing in outline nor combined so as to form a whole; merely strewn 
at random over the pedestal, like Dresden-china figures round a clock- 
case. 

Moral: ihe sculptor (whose church-monuments, so far as known 
to the writer, are just on a par with these statues) made a large 
fortune, received a title of honour, and was the fashionable artist of 
the educated classes, whilst Flaxman had barely a single employer 
among them. 

Except on account of the lesson thus conveyed, it would not have 
been worth while to linger so long over Westmacott; let us pass to 
his rival in good society, Sir F. Chantrey. This sculptor was de- 
cidedly better endowed by Nature for his art; for although both his 
works and his recorded sayings bespeak a man ungifted with foree of 
genius or imagination, yet Chantrey had a considerable faculty for 
seizing character (so far as, in the absence of the above qualities, it 
was within an artist’s power), a fine eye for the: picturesque in light- 
and-shade, and a genial common sense which led him always to shun, 
and generally to decline, sculpture of the poetical or inventive order. 
Although the fact was long concealed, it is now well known that his 
single eminent success in these higher spheres, the Sleeping Children 
at Lichfield, were designed for him by Stothard, whose drawing 
(engraved in his “ Life”) shows infinitely more tenderness and trath 
to nature than Chantrey was able to preserve. 

Chantrey’s own success, in truth, was his ruin as an artist. Rapidly 
becoming fashionable, he seems to have lowered his standard to the 
level of his patrons, and henceforth rarely gave himself time to work 
out anything; substituting a few vague curves and planes in the fea- 
tures, and large, empty folds in the drapery, for the thousand lovely 
subtleties and difficult truths of nature. This easy and inexpensive 
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process was new in sculpture; but a style recommended at once by 
ease, inexpensiveness, and novelty—not to speak of the fine name, 
“‘ generalization,” which was bestowed on it—was sure of popularity ; 
and the poorness of most of our sculpture since may be traced to its 
adoption. 

Chantrey has given London three statues—Pitt, in Hanover 
Square; George IV., in Trafalgar Square; and Wellington, by the 
Exchange. The remarks just made on his style may dispense with a 
detailed criticism. The Pitt has considerable picturesqueness in its 
outline, and we need not grudge the sculptor the assistance of Nolle- 
kens’ admirable bust, since he has turned it to good effect in the like- 
ness. But he disparaged bronze, from ignorance how to take advan- 
tage of its peculiar capacities; the Pitt would have been heavily 
designed, even for execution in white marble, and, as it is, looks over- 
whelmingly ponderous and gloomily conventional. The equestrian 
groups show taste, and avoid manifest errors, but are insipid; cer- 
tainly, in the case of the City statue, not through the fault of the 
subject! The best point is the idea of modelling the horse standing ; 
not so striking an attitude as when he is represented suddenly checked 
in his course, but a grateful variety of design, and free from the look 
of moving off the pedestal. 

Gahagan, long employed under Nollekens, modelled the Duke of 
Kent, at the head of Portland Place—elaborate, but not effective ; and 
an example how a statue may be dwarfed by the size of its own 
pedestal. Clarke of Birmingham, an artist selected, we may suspect, 
on political grounds, produced the seated bronze of Major Cartwright, 
one of the pioneers of ‘the first Reform Act, in Burton Crescent, St. 
Pancras ; a weak but careful figure. The name of Campbell (once 
fashionable in Anglo-Roman society) is assigned to the Lord W. Ca- 
vendish Bentinck, in Cavendish Square. This statue stands on a level 
with those of Westmacott, Adams, Noble, Theed; and Marshall Wood, 
in want of life, poverty of form, and inert heaviness. The unfortunate 
Havelock and Peel, by Behnes, have been already alluded to. The 
Jenner, in Kensington Gardens, is by Mr. C. Marshall, who has given 
us better work in the earlier days of his career. 

George ITI. was more fortunate in his sculptors than his successors 
have hitherto been. The group by Bacon we have noticed. The 
equestrian figure, in Pall Mall East, showing him in his old age, 
appears to the writer very much the best of the London public statues. 
This is by Matthew Wyatt, who, in his monument to the Princess 
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* Charlotte, at Windsor, produced a work which, if here and there at- 
tempting more than sculpture can effect, is still one of the finest 
sepulchral groups executed since the Renaissance. Wyatt was not, 
however, in the first rank of gifted men, and the figure of the king, 
though not in itself favourable to the artist, is hence somewhat deficient 
in style. But great taste is seen in the management of the dress and 
accessories; the figure is full of life, and admirably set upon the 
charger: nor have we anything elsewhere equal to the spirited mo- 
delling of the horse, who is thrown back on his hind-legs, as if the 
rider were giving some sudden order at a review. This attitude is a 
good illustration of that rule which points out the moment of arrested 
or suspended action as the right moment for sculpture: avoiding the 
tameness rarely conquered in representations of absolute repose, and 
the extravagance and sense of the impossible, rarely absent from 
gestures of display. 

Wyatt was much less successful in his other group—the colossal 
Wellington over the archway by Apsley House. For the unfavourable 
public estimate of this work, however, the absurd position, with 
which the sculptor had nothing to do, is mainly responsible. 
So far as a judgment is now possible, the horse (though he 
looks rather heavy in parts) is carefully and powerfully modelled, 
but tame in attitude, and encumbered with too much head- 
gear. The best feature is the spirit with which he seems to strain 
himself, neck, eye, and ear, towards the spot to which his rider is 
pointing. No such touch of nature redeems the rest; even upon the 
site intended by Wyatt, the massive treatment of the bronze would 
have half effaced the Duke’s figure, which, as it is, from most points of 
view, forms little more than an ungraceful and inexpressive mass ; whilst 
whatever force may be in the rendering of the features is concealed by 
the enormous beaver. 

Such, when he attempts a task beyond his natural or acquired 
powers, may be the failure of an able and genuine artist. It must be 
noticed, but in the tone due to the non-success of one who has else- 
where proved his ability. Where power, natural or acquired, is hardly 
seen or altogether absent, the critic may dismiss the work with less 
ceremony ; and, in truth, most of the sculpture by contemporary artists 
which remains, affords as little pleasure to the ordinary spectator as to 
the man of taste. Since Wyatt’s death, the deterioration in our 
public statues, whether in London or our other cities, has been so 
marked as to become a sort of common-place in literature and in 
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Parliament; nor can we deny the correctness of a general sentiment, ° 


which, if not always critical, rests upon a true instinct of what effect 
a really fine statue would produce on the spectator. 

In this later school the style of Chantrey’s drapery, which wanted 
lightness, tends to become intolerably heavy, and the lines, no longer 
arranged either gracefully or in due accordance with the forms of the 
figure, are clumsy and unmeaning; whilst so little knowledge of the 
form itself is shown, that one is left in doubt whether there be any 
limbs beneath the dress or not. The heads want character and ex- 
pressiveness ; the attitude and pose reveal nothing of the man, and, in 
consequence, there is little look of character or life about the statue; 
it tells no story, which every such figure does, when well executed. 

These general remarks may, again, spare us the task of analyzing 
several figures which might have been left to silence, could we be sure 
that they were the last which hands so unequal to the great attempt 
of a public statue would have the chance of modelling. Such are the 
Napier in Trafalgar Square, by Mr. G. G. Adams (not to be con- 
founded with the Mr. J. Adams who made such a terrible mess of Mr. 
Gladstone’s head in the Exhibition of 1865), and the Franklin in 
Waterloo Place, by Mr. Noble; statues in both of which, besides the 
absence of grace or sculpturesque dignity, one looks in vain for any- 
thing about the features or action characteristic of the two distin- 
guished men thus doomed to disfigurement. The sailor, who in 
life was all modesty and decision, struts, under Mr. Noble’s hands, 
like a third-rate tragedian who does not know what to be at 
next; the General appears to be rearing backwards, and support- 
ing himself by the tail, so badly is his vast robe managed. We have 
seen many other figures by these artists, none of which showed 
greater capacity for their art; they might have been in the mind of 
Mr. Punch, when he said the best way to honour one of our heroes 
would be “to take down his statue.”” In the same class must be rated 
Mr. Durham’s large group of Prince Albert, within the Horticultural 
Gardens, where that Prince, whose simplicity of manners and devo- 
tion to useful labour were conspicuous, has the air of a man under 
the hands of his tailor, and is so heavily weighted with masses of 
drapery and court decorations, that we lose all sight of the human 
being beneath the garments.—The “ Guards’ Memorial,” by Mr. 
Bell, is not free from conventional allegory; a large Victory, 
holding out crowns in the air, as if to decorate the passengers 
upon every passing omnibus, here surmounts three soldiers, who 
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stand on guard before the enemy. The idea of this latter group is 
really fine: it was true, as well as generous, to select these privates as 
the representatives of Crimean glory ; but there is a great deficiency in 
animation and the look of repressed energy, without which the figures 
cannot “tell their story.” The execution, although superior to Mr. 
Durham’s, is blunt, and the masses, as usual in English bronze, are 
far too heavy—an error particularly perceptible in the Victory. 

The bronze-work of Baron Marochetti follows that of the French 
school, in which he was trained, and is hence in some measure free from 
the fault just noticed, and he occasionally appears to aim at greater spirit 
and picturesqueness in his dress and attitudes than the average of our 
sculptors. Unhappily, we have here again to lament, with the French 
critics of some pieces which he once produced in Paris, the absence of 
sufficient mastery over natural form, whether of the figure or of the 
draperies, to enable him even approximately to realize his intentions, 
whilst the poverty of his ideas is brought into stronger relief by the 
attempt at originality. It is no gain in art to exchange meagre tame- 
ness for barren extravagance. The artist’s two statues exemplify 
these criticisms. Richard I., before the Palace of Westminster, is an 
equestrian group, in which a picturesque, as opposed to a classical, 
effect has been attempted. But the result is only a mantelpiece 
statuette on a colossal scale. The features of Coour de Lion are a mere 
mask, utterly without character or energy ; what was meant for chain- 
armour is a monotonous series of indentations, nowhere lapping over, or 
forming itself into the folds which such a dress must assume if there were 
a body beneath it,—which, however, the artist has not been able to 
indicate. The horse, again, is so inaccurately modelled as to seem like 
two animals run into one; and any one can perceive the immense 
interval between the vague and, as it were, accidental forms of the 
muscular portions, and the firm knowledge displayed in Wyatt’s 
charger. The same difference exists between the action of the riders. 
George sits his horse; Richard has only been seated on him. 

Similar qualities reappear in the Clyde memorial at Waterloo 
Place, although, on the whole, a favourable specimen of the artist’s 
powers. Here the General’s figure is stated to be little more than a 
copy in bronze of his portrait by Sir F. Grant; and as what looks 
well in a:picture may have no effect, or even a bad one, in sculpture, 
the result of this easy receipt for making a statue is that the man 
disappears beneath the uniform, the features lose their natural effect, 
and the general air is altogether without. character or dignity: doing 
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nothing, and seeming incapable of more—like the “ Portrait of a 
Gentleman” in an exhibition. This is to go to work in the spirit of a 
tailor, rather than of a sculptor ; it raises dismal anticipations what the 
colossal Albert in Hyde Park is likely to turn out. The worn-out 
allegorical group, Britannia and her lion, appears below, but is not 
redeemed by any merit in the workmanship. Feet, arms, features, 
here are as coarse and unfinished as if they were the work of an 
unpromising amateur, or were intended to represent physical mal- 
formation ; the draperies, a series of “careless furrows and unmeaning 
masses, like the exploits of a boy with his first pen-knife ;’’ while 
the attitude is that of a vulgar milliner’s girl, dawdling and 
stretching herself on a garden-seat, and ogling the passers-by. What 
an impersonation of a mighty empire! 

Sculpture is eminently an art in which high finish must be and has 
always been required; yet we may look upon the incomplete first thoughts 
of a real artist with great pleasure. But there is nothing suggestive 
in slovenliness, and we decline altogether to accept a “‘ sketchy” style, 
when it only serves to conceal ignorance of the first elements of a 
sculptor’s profession, or impose upon an ignorant spectator. 

In most of the cases just reviewed, there was little in the former 
works of their respective authors to raise rational expectations 
that they would “know how to do it,” nor, indeed, to furnish 
much hope for their future. Money spent on such art is truly 
money worse than wasted. It is otherwise with the bronze of Lord 
Herbert, in Pall Mall, by Mr. Foley, one of the few sculptors, in the 
present low state of the art, who deserves the name of artist. The 
writer of this notice has, indeed, more than once given proofs in sup- 
port of a conviction which the sculptor’s works, as he developes his 
great natural gifts, have deepened, that Mr. T. Woolner stands pre- 
eminently at the head of our school—reaching equal success in power of 
portraiture and tenderness of poetical invention, in force of idea and in 
mastery over the many elements which unite to form “ execution” in 
this most difficult of the arts. He has also seen busts by Mr. Butler 
which showed greater skill in the modelling and penetrative power over 
life and character than Mr. Foley’s, whose ability, besides his recog- 
nized success in modelling the horse, seems to lie rather in 
capacity to deal with figures as a whole, than to carry out the work 
into those exquisite and remoter subtleties which nature only 
reveals to the inventive or penetrative genius. But for sound, 
if not imaginative, work, with a considerable sense of grace, and 
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general sculpturesque propriety, Mr. Foley deserves hearty recognition ; 
these are valuable qualities, and will, it may be hoped, secure the artist 
against that superficial style into which men not less able have, ere 
now, lapsed under the temptations of popularity and too many commis- 
sions. Mr. Foley has evidently taken great pains with hig first 
London public statue; and it is hence pleasant to turn to it from 
those which have been above criticized. The features of the lamented 
statesman are refined and thoughtful; the dress has been very care- 
fally studied, although with the result of a too great elaborateness in 
the folds and a conventional arrangement in some parts; in the “story 


to be told,” the sculptor seems to have aimed at expressing the energe- 


tic devotion with which Sydney Herbert wore out his life in the attempt 
to improve the soldier’s condition. This gives a graceful and medita- 
tive air to the figure; yet it may strike us as expressing rather the 
devotion of the student or the philosopher, than the practical sym- 
pathy with which Lord Herbert, suddenly awakened to great evils for 
which he found himself partially responsible, would have thrown him- 
self into the labyrinth of army reform. 

Had the labour and expense bestowed on the Nelson Memoriai been 
seconded by genius and good sense, this would have been one of the 
famous things of Europe, and worthy of its excellent situation. 
But it has been mismanaged from first to last. The figure (by 
Mr. Bailey) which should have made the leading feature, has been 
placed at a height where no one without a telescope can study it, 
even had it deserved study. The Corinthian column looks as if stolen 
from some huge ruined temple, and set up by barbarians who could not 
devise any appropriate monumental pillar, although Europe and Asia 
supply a hundred admirable precedents for such a purpose. It was in 
favour of this paltry design that the committee threw aside a model by 
the great sculptor, Watson, whose group of the Lords Eldon and Stowell, 
at Oxford, is one of the noblest things extant in the art ;—although 
even now the failure might be partially redeemed, if the shaft and 
statue were removed, and the base crowned by a first-rate group. 

This base bears four reliefs which, though much better than those 
lately placed beneath the Coeur de Lion and the Franklin, are not 
equal to the situation. Copenhagen is by Mr. Ternouth; Nile 
by Mr. Woodington ; Trafalgar by Mr. Carew; St. Vincent by Mr. 
Watson. The last, though far from a good sample of the artist’s 
powers, is the best of the four: able and dramatic, though too stiff 
and angular. The Trafalgar is animated, and skilful in its lines; but 
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the Nelson here hardly comes’ into sufficient prominence as the 

The lions placed at the angles would have imposed an immensely 
arduous task on the most practised sculptor, from their vast size, from 
the peculiar difficulty of treating in metal the hairy surface of an animal 
which is also marked by singularly fine muscular development, 
and from the ideal nobility of expression required by the sym- 
bolical character of the group. As it is, they have a picturesque effect 
at a distance, partly due to the angles at which their bases are set (the 
sole good point in the architect’s design), in part to their size, and to 
an outline of repose and dignity. There is little else to be noted in 
their favour. The paws, forelegs, and jaws, where muscular strength 
and agility are most finely and nobly marked in the lion, are barely 
shaped out, looking like masses of clotted hair, and as if the artist had 
not known where to strike his surface. Hardly anything has been 
made of the grand lines about the mane and neck. The vitality or ani- 
mation, more or less indicated by the flanks (especially where the hind 
legs join them) is contradicted by the heavy, tired expression of the 
features, which recall the sickly and denaturalized prisoners of the 
menagerie, yawning to pass the time, and could hardly have been worse 
chosen as types of the lion of England. Besides the monotony of four 
almost similar figures, and the tame timidity of their action, no advan- 
tage has been taken of the resources of the material ; and there is hence 
a want of light and shade, and of the look of vital mobility, which re- 
duces the effect, as before stated, to the distant outline of the masses. 

This work has been dwelt on the longer, because it is one of the 
most instructive lessons in art given in our time—the lesson which, 
however, the author should (one would think) have been the last 
to forget; that neither ability, nor knowledge, nor painstaking—all of 
which were abundantly brought to the task by Sir E. Landseer—are of 
the least avail to convert an amateur, off-hand, into an artist. Here 
was one of the most famous painters of the age, who, when in middle 
life, took up one of the most difficult tasks in the most difficult of the 
arts. Probably nothing was wanting to ensure a success as complete 
as his failure, but that the forty years or more which Sir Edwin had 
devoted to painting with the fervour and first love of genius, had been 
devoted to sculpture. Wanting this, the spell of the magician’ was 
broken. 

As if to crown the ill-success of a work which raised so many 
anticipations, and has been followed by so much disappointment, the 
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casting was entrusted by the artist toa friend. The enormous sum 
which Baron Marochetti required for this purely mechanical job, popu- 
larly stated to be more than twice the trade charge of our best bronze 
founders, has been a subject of much comment in the papers and in 
society. Perhaps one can hardly pay too high for good work. But 
work such as was exposed here, when the castings were fresh, would 
hardly haye.been accepted, if done for any employer but the nation. 
The metal thas been stinted to a thinness very unpromising for 
stability; the surfaces are full of bubbles, patches, and seams; ‘and the 
mould was so unskilfally arranged that already the flankg, limbs, 
and heads are searred with long horizontal lines of rast, giving 
them a richly stratified appearance which threatens, as ite "bronze 
decays, to make a serious interference with the effect ‘intended by 
Landseer. 

To conclude ourreview. In spite of the works which we are com- 
pelled to confess failures, it is hoped that the impression ‘eft on 
the redder will be that London contains more satisfactory public 
statues than a spectator who only takes a careless and partial 
glance might imagine. Such at least is the feeling which a .careful 
re-examination(has' given to the writer, whose sole wish, in executing 
a task not altegether pleasant, has been to promote, in Hngland and 
in America, the iaterests of the noble art to which the has been devoted 
as a student from childhood. Likeimmuéh else in the way of art, our 
memorials suffer’ by dispersion over the “ great city ;” amihthey suffer 
also through the neglect which leaves most of them uncleaned, 
although executed in a material which aéimits of periodical cleansing 
with little risk of damage. Looking back fora moment on the long 
array which, often too briefly for their merits, has passed before us, it 
will be recognized that we suffer so greatly, in point of national taste, 
partly through one or two ill-placed’groups, partly through a few very 
bad recent figures in prominent situations: the Napier, the Nelson, 
and the Albert; the Coour de Lion, the Clyde, and the Franklin. 
Might not some merciful Commissioner of Public Works, after a 


decent interval, provide, if not a penal settlement, at least an island - 


of exile-for these incorrigibles ? If so, and were their places supplied 
by groups of real life and skill, those who best know the capitals of 
Europe, will admit that London might at last take the place in public 
sculpture due to a nation which has produced a series of great artists, 
but has lacked the taste and the sense to use them. 
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WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


From the porch of Trinity Church you look right down Wall Street. 


“On one corner there is a bank, and on the other a bullion-office, 


which directly face the sacred edifice, mocking its holy suggestions of 
devotion to God with their invitations to the worship of Mammon. 
The temple and the money-changers are but the width of a street apart, 
and the daily chimes of the one calling to prayer are mingled with the 
busy hum of the other inciting to gain. 

Four-fifths of the crowd thronging up and down Broadway turn 
into Wall Street, and we follow them with quickened pace as they 
hurry to their bank counters, their exchanges, or to the seats of custom. 

Wall Street is the great financial centre, not only of New York, 
but of the United States, and, indeed, of a large portion of the whole 
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world. Here the Federal Government has a Treasury, an Assay 
Office, and a Custom-house, into which millions of tribute-money are 
daily emptied. Here are most of the banks and great banking-houses, 
both domestic and foreign. London, Paris. Amsterdam, Hamburgh, 
Frankfort, Madrid, and, in fact, every European capital, has its 
financial representative. The Rothschilds, the Hopes, the Barings, 
the Browns, and all other great bankers, have in Wall Street, or near 
by, their counters, presided over by partners or agents. Here, too, are 
the swarms of buzzing brokers, who not only fill the exchanges, but 
overflow into the streets, obstructing the ways of the passers, and 
deafening their ears. 

Wall is but a short street, extending a few hundred yards only, 
from Broadway to the river on the east of the city; but an immense 
multitude of people contrives to squeeze into it each business day ot 
the year. At certain hours its population, already large, is greatly 
augmented. Every merchant, tradesman, manufacturer, master 
mechanic, Government officer, capitalist, annuitant, and speculator, 
is a frequent visitor there. Go where you may, to any place of business 
in New York, say from twelve to three o’clock, and ask for the pro- 
prietor, and the probability is that you will receive for answer, “‘ He’s 
gone to Wall Street !’”’. The animation of that busy and excited thorough 
fare during the busiest hours, is indescribable. The spectator is bewil- 
dered, and his breath fairly taken away by the rush and noise of the 
torrent of people dashing past him. It is impossible to analyze that 
headlong crowd, but its abounding suggestions provoke the imagina- 
tion. The impelling motive of each one of the excited throng is 
money—money gained, or money lost ; money owed, or money claimed ; 
money spent, or money saved; money risked, or money earned; 
money stolen, or money begged. Here must be success and failure, 
waste and thrift, wealth and poverty, honour and dishonour, hope and 
despair. What more could the imagination need for the construction 
of scenes and character of the deepest human interest, involving 
passion and emotion of every shade and degree ? 

The daily life of Wall Street is brisk and brief. Beginning late, 
and ending soon, its precipitate course has a flow of but a few hours; 
but in those few hours, what a shifting of the sands of fortune—here 
strewing wrecks, and there disclosing treasures ! 

At an early hour in the afternoon the street becomes a desert, for 
it has not a single dwelling-house throughout its whole length. . The 
bankers, the Government officials of the Treasury and the Customs, 
the brokers, and the thousands of others who have relations of busi- 
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ness with them, have gone. The heaps of gold are stored away within 
vaults of stone and bars of iron, and not the clink of a dollar is heard. 
The exchanges are closed, and the street is no longer musical with the 
gamut of percentage. The bell of Old Trinity now is heard tolling 
each passing hour, but there are few to listen to its warning voice. 
There are none who pass the night in Wall Street but the armed 
watchmen of the banks and a few trusted servitors. Nothing can be 
more dismal than an evening’s walk through this deserted thorough- 
fare. There is no step heard but the measured pace of the policeman, 
and the great buildings, without a light of their own, and barely 
visible by the street gas-lamps, throw their tall shadows across the 
pathway, deepening the darkness, and making the stillness, as it were, 
more manifest. 

The daily money transactions of Wall Street are enormous. 
Fifty millions a day is not an exaggerated estimate of those made 
public ; say forty millions for the gold exchanges, eight millions for 
the receipts and payments at the Government Treasury, and two 
millions for tribute at the Custom-house, and the purchase and sale of 
the various stocks. This would give for the whole year the vast sum 
of fifteen thousand millions. To this must be added the amount of 
private transactions, which are also exceedingly great, amounting, 
probably, to some hundred millions annually. 

It might seem that a street so gorged with wealth would need be 
carefully guarded ; but it is surprising with what an apparent mutual 
confidence each day’s business among such heaps of money is carried 
on. At night, the main reliance is on the iron-clad safe, and the 
mysterious complications of lock and key; and these have, alas! 
on many occasions, proved more trusty than man. The robberies, of 
late years, have been more frequent during the day than the night, 
and have been effected ratherethrough address than by violence. 
One of the latest examples is that of the robbing in full daylight of a 
wealthy proprietor, of whom bonds amounting to a million or so were 
taken out of his iron safe, after having ‘been opened by himself, and 
while it remained within reach of his own arm. 

The garrisoning of Wall Street is one of the reminiscences of the late 
civil war. The upper part of the city was in possession of a mob no 
less eager for plunder than a thirst for blood. The treasure of Wall 
Street was indanger. The commander of the navy yard accordingly 
so anchored an armed steamer in the river that its broadsides could 
sweep the whole street, and posted squads of sailors and marines with 
cannon in the halls and on the steps of the Treasury and Custom- 
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house, and at all the corners. Wall Street passed through the civic 
crisis untouched. 

Republican taste has vindicated its right to individual freedom in the 
architecture of Wall Street, as elsewhere in New York. There are no two 
structures of equal height or of the same style, and the materials of the 
buildings are as diversified as their forms. White marble, granite, brown, 
yellow, Nova Scotian, Portland, and Caen stones, stucco and brick, 
give a wonderfully vari-coloured aspect to the whole street. The clear 
American atmosphere, moreover, gives to the irregular outline of the 
houses the sharpness of an architectural drawing, and to their surface 
the brilliancy and distinctness of tint of an arabesque carpet. Though 
many of the structures are plainly and solidly built, and well adapted 
to their purpose, there are too many ambitious attempts at the classical 
in art. Thus, tall Grecian porticoes often lead to dingy back-parlours, 
and mock Parthenons echo with the noisy barter of the money- 
changer and the stock-jobber 

The Treasury building is an imposing structure of white marble, 
with columns that might have upheld the roof of a Grecian or Roman 
temple. Quiet reigns within its lofty walls of stone, save on dividend 
days, when impatient throngs stretch and keep pushing through its 
lengthened hall from morning to night. 

The Custom-house,-:an ugly and inconvenient building of granite, 
with a great range of fatiguing steps and darkening pillars, is a busy 
place. Here is collected the chief portion of the whole revenue derived 
by the United States from its inordinate tariff. The collector, whois the 
chief of the Custom-house, has an office for which there is a greater 
political struggle than for the Presidency. He is appointed by the 
President, and is generally one of his most devoted partisans. His 
salary is not very large, but the appurtenances are so great that no 
one who once obtains the office need to enjoy it longer than a few years 
to secure a handsome fortune. The subordinate places, though pro- 
fessedly created for the public benefit, are so many hundreds of snug 
retreats ceded to political partisans in reward for past services, or in 
expectation of future ones. ! 

The chief interest, however, of the street attaches to the stock- 
brokers. They, too, are installed in a grandiose structure of white 
marble, with porches of Corinthian columns, and florid entablatures. : 
The main front of the building faces in Broad, but it has also an 
entrance in Wall Street, as tall and portly, though less spacious than 
that from the former. The structure was raised by an association 
composed exclusively of stock-brokers, and cost seven hundred thousand | 
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dollars, of which three hundred thousand were given by the Board, which 
only asked in return a few simple exclusive privileges. The building 
is spacious, and is composed of four main compartments—the Brokers’ 

Room, the Long Room, the Government, and the Gold Exchanges. 
The Brokers’ Room, for which they pay the annual rent of twenty- 


five thousand dollars, is a spacious hall, well proportioned and hand-° 


somely adorned. It has hangings of green tapestry and wainscotings, 
and furniture of American black walnut wood. The arrangement is 
not unlike the hall of a legislative assembly. At the upper end of the 
room there is a long rostrum, where the presiding officer, the secre- 
taries, and reporters have their desks ; on the wall above them hang 
the portraits of two veteran brokers, and on one side is a black board 
for the register of prices. Just below the rostrum is a sunken oval 
space, entered by a few descending steps, and supplied with a long 
table. This is facetiously termed, by the members of the board, whose 
fancies are naturally gamey, the “ cock pit.” 

The main body of the hall is enclosed within an iron railing, and 
supplied with well-stuffed chairs of morocco and walnut. Here may 
sit the five hundred members who compose the board of brokers ; may, 
we say, for it is seldom these mercurial gentlemen avail themselves of 
this sedentary privilege. Around the railing there is a wide passage 
which is generally thronged by men of eager face, most of whom are 
either decayed brokers, in whom the spirit of stock-jobbing still lives, 
or “ outside ’’ speculators anxious to anticipate the fate of their day’s 
venture in Erie, Rock Island, or what not. 

The board of brokers is an organized association, with the legal 
title of “The New York Stock Exchange.” It'has a president, two 
vice-presidents, a treasurer, secretary, assistant-secretary, and roll- 
keeper. Members are chosen by ballot, and on being elected pay an 
admission fee of 3000 dollars. The office of the president is but an 
honorary one. The vice-presidents are the working men, and are paid 
asalary. The first receives ten thousand dollars, and his chief duty is 
to preside at each morning session of the board from half-past ten to 
twelve o’clock, and call out the list of stocks. The second vice- 
president has the same duty to perform at the evening session, which 
has but the brief duration of a half-hour, from half-past two to three 
o'clock. 

On the stock list there are no less than two hundred and ninety- 
nine different kinds of stocks. Of these sixty-six are state and city 
securities ; sixty-five are bank stock shares, one hundred and forty-one 
railroads (fifty-eight being stock, and eighty-three bonds), and twenty- 
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seyen which are classified as “ miscellaneous.”* The first vice-presi- 
dent, whose duty it is to call out each one of these, and some of them 
over and over again, at the highest pitch of his voice, so as to be heard 
in the noisiest assembly of the world, has no sinecure. It is a marvel 
how human throat and lungs can stand this test of their durability for 
nearly two mortal hours, unless the one is made of caoutchouc, and the 
other clad with iron. , 

There is no pretension to order, or if so, no practice of it. When 
a stock much dealt in is called, the excitement is furious. The mem- 
bers rush from their seats to the cock-pit, throw up their hands in 
violent gesture, contort their faces with expressions both savage and 
grotesque, and bawl out their offers to buy or sell with a vehemence 
and variety of voice that can only be compared to the roaring and cry- 
ing of a whole menagerie of lions, tigers, hyenas, and jackals at feed- 
ing time. The assembly seems possessed, as it were, with a demoniacal 
rage. Doré might have here spared his fantastic imagination an 
effort, and by merely the use of his ready crayon, caught a scene for 
the “ Inferno” of Dante. 

During the momentary pauses between these scenes of excitement, 
there is a general relaxation, as if the tension were too great for human 
endurance. Then every one unbends, and gives full play to the fun 
and mischiefof his nature. Young and old seem to become boys again, 
and indulge in all kinds of pranks without respect to age or person. 
Hats are knocked off, paper pellets thrown fast and thick, and nick- 
names and slang words bandied from one to the other. All sense of 
decorum is lost, but Propriety ceases to censure, in the case of the 
broker, whose business, of intense excitement, seems to require the. 
relief of the loose, boisterousness of boyish fun. With all his relaxa- 
tion the doctor still classes him among the least manageable of his 
patients, as his nerves, when once attacked by disease, being worn and 
weakened by excessive tension and use, want the elasticity requisite for - 
easy restoration to health. 

In the room within the same building, where gold and Govern- 
ment securities are dealt in, similar scenes are displayed to those in 
the Stock Exchange. It isin the “Long Room,” however, where the 
greatest excitement and turmoil prevail. Here there is no pretence of 
the least organization. There is a great crowd of furious speculators, 
principally “outsiders,” as they are called, but many of them belong 
to the regular board of brokers, pushing to and fro in inextricable con- 


* U.S. Government Securities are thirty-five.in number. They are bought and 
sold in a separate compartment, 
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fusion, gesticulating violently, and shouting loudly their offers to buy 
or sell. In wet weather they cram themselves within the hall, which, 
spacious as it may be, is hardly able to contain the great throng. At 
other times they overflow into the street, obstructing the side-walks 
and carriage-road, and even filling the doorways and high steps of the 
neighbouring houses. The whole thoroughfare then swells with a 
‘billowy mass of struggling and vociferous human beings, or rather 
stock speculators, and rings from one end to the other with the oppos- 
ing cries of buyers and sellers of the various stocks. 

America is a country of boundless expectation, and naturally 
encourages the spirit of speculation. The prizes of life, moreover, 
are more abounding and more easily won than elsewhere. A sanguine 
temper is thus engendered in the people, who are always hopeful 
of fortune, and ready to risk the chances of acquiring it. The 
American is accused of an over-fondness for the dollar. This may 
be true, but his passion for money is rather that of the prodigal than 
of the miser. He seeks it not for saving, but for spending. No one 
pours it out as profusely as he. This eagerness for acquisition, joined 
to freedom of expenditure, while it gives the desire for fortune, supplies 
the means necessary to obtain it. The country, too, with its bound- 
less “ woods and pastures new,” offers such inexhaustible resources to 
enterprise that failure in one place is almost sure of being compensated 
by success in another. Misfortune in America is much less a mis- 
fortune than elsewhere. The American, conscious of the readiness 
with which he can reinstate himself after he has lost all, is less 
unwilling to put that all to risk. He is accordingly a bold speculator. 

The rage of speculation in Wall Street is not equalled by that of 
the Parisian Bourse, or London Stock Exchange. Such daring ventures 
and alternations of fortune have not been known since the South Sea 
Bubble of France, or the Railway Mania of England. 

During the war, between the years 1862 and 1864, it is said that 
fully three hundred millions of dollars were gained by the successful 
Wall Street speculators in stocks, the price of some of which rose 
300 per cent. A broker’s commission for a single day amounted to 
five thousand dollars—an enormous .sum, as he was only paid one 
quarter of one per cent. on the par value of all he bought. The spirit 
of speculation was so intense and so general that women pawned their 
jewels, and staked the money on stocks. Wall Street and its byways 
were so filled with frantic speculators of all kinds, that the police could 
hardly keep the thoroughfares clear and preserve the public order. 

Poverty was suddenly raised to opulence. A drayman began with a 
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horse, which he sold for a few hundred dollars, and ended in three months 
with a fortune of three hundred thousand. A broker contemptuously 
styled a “lame duck,” in Wall Street, and so obscure and unnoticeable 
that he found no one to do himreverence, gained, in half a year, a fortune 
of several millions, and became the cherished companion of great 
bankers, the favourite of society, and the leader of fashion. A combi- 
nation of some dozen stock operators made a profit of two millions of 
dollars in the course of a few weeks. 

There were fortunes lost as well as won. A broker who had 
suddenly sprung to the highest pinnacle of the street, and controlled 
the fate of every speculator in it, fell as rapidly as he had risen. His 
name was once such a power that a company paid him no less than a 
hundred and sixty-five thousand dollars for the use of it on the list 
of its board of directors. Speculators bribed him with exorbitant 
commissions to buy stocks for them, in order that they might rise 
under the cabalistic influence of his name. That name is now seldom 
uttered, and only to point a moral. 

The immense issue of irredeemable paper money during the war, 
naturally raised all prices. It was by anticipating the operation of 
this natural law, that most of the speculators made fortunes at the 
beginning, by simply purchasing on credit all they could buy. They 
thus bought low and sold enormously high. At first this was a safe’ 
venture, but in the course of the war, with its vicissitudes of good and 
ill-fortune, there were such fluctuations in the value of the paper 
currency, and consequently in prices, that all transactions of buying 
and selling became full of danger. The gold dollar alone fluctuated 
in price during the war between 120 and 280! Here was rise and 
fall, enough to lift the speculator to the highest wave of fortune, or 
sink him to the lowest depths of poverty. . 

Speculation in Wall Street, like all other gambling, leads not 
unfrequently to crime. One of the most remarkable examples of late 
years is that of Edward Ketchum. He was a partner of the firm of 
Ketchum, Son, and Company, great bankers, who possessed not only the 
confidence of individuals and banks, but of states. They frequently 
held deposits amounting to more than five millions of dollars. To 
their previous large fortunes they added immense gains by shrewd or 
lucky dealing in gold and stocks, during the first year of the war. In 
1864, however, a financial panic occurred, and Ketchum and Company 
were supposed to be heavy losers by the sudden decline in the price 
of the securities they held. ; 
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Edward, the son of the elder Ketchum of the firm, and the 
youngest partner, now made an effort to repair his losses. He was 
so successful as to have gained in about six months a million of 
dollars. Encouraged by this, he continued, and enormously extended 
his operations, which were based upon the expected decline of prices 
towards the end of the war. His calculations failed, but he managed 
by his own previous gains and the resources of his father’s banking- 
house to sustain his credit. 

Young Ketchum now changed his policy, and speculated enor- 
mously upon an anticipated rise in prices. He is said to have 
purchased twenty-five millions’ worth of stock, and throughout these 
immense transactions this youth, who was only twenty-six years of 
age, never faltered a moment, or exhibited the least evidence of 
nervous excitement. Credit he had, but a large sum of money was 
also required. This he had not, but he obtained it by forging cheques 
on what is called the Gold Bank. He then borrowed money on these, 
which were given as collateral security, on the special condition that they 
should not be used in the market. The reason is apparent—Ketchum 
was fearful of detection. 

It was by the merest accident the crime was discovered. One 
banker visiting another found him sorting his papers, and seeing 
among them a gold cheque, noticed that there was a slight error in 
the spelling of the; signature. This led to inquiry and exposure of 
the forgery. Edward Ketchum, in the meantime got wind of it, and, 
without betraying the least emotion, but continuing apparently his 
business until the close of the day with his usual self-possession, 
drew from his bank the sum of seventy thousand dollars, packed a 
earpet-bag, and left his home, but not the city. He merely got his 
whiskers shaved off, clothed himself in a sombre suit of black, sobered 
his appearance with a white cravat, turned the corner, and took up 
his residence in a boarding-house in a neighbouring street. Here he 


eat his meals and read his daily paper, the main interest of which was ~ 


his own crime and the hue and cry after him, without exciting the 
least suspicion of his respectability, until the policeman laid his hand 
on his shoulder. Tracked and discovered, he was tried, convicted, and 
condemned to the State prison for four years and a half. This was 
only one, of the many indictments, which were numerous enough 
to have given him a striped suit and a cell at the public expense for a 
lifetime, even were he to live to the age of Methuselah. 
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BY F. C. BURNAND. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE STORY OF A GOOD FELLOW CONTINUED. 


“T woutp marry if I could,” Maurice Passmore argued with him- 
self. “You see a self-deceiver may feel perfectly certain that the course 
of conduct which he is pursuing is wrong, but in his special case 
excusable. 

The foolish girl was proud of what she deemed her conquest, and 
whatever scruples she might have had on the score of traditional 
respectability, soon vanished before such reasoning as was employed 
by her impassioned lover. Thus it came about that Miss Annie wrote 
home to say that she had obtained a better engagement at a new inn, 
in another county. This was, it appeared to her, a kind untruth that 
would save them any pain; and the deception need only be kept up for 
a short time, until, in fact, Richard and herself were comfortably settled 
in a college living. ‘No man or woman is altogether bad at once.” 

Her parents were pleased to hear of their daughter’s well-doing, 
and sent her some stuff for a gown and a little money. From this 
new inn, in a few weeks, there came another letter, informing her dear 
father and mother that she was gone as companion to a lady, who was 
to give her an excellent salary. The old couple congratulated them- 
selves upon their younger child’s progress in life. 

“‘ There, mother,” said the country farmer to his wife, “‘I knew I 
was right in giving ’em their schooling.” 

“Yes, John,” returned Mrs. Dendril; “ but you shouldn’t have 
taken ’em away so soon.” 

“What a chance she’s got now,” says the father, from experience 
avoiding the subject just started. 

“Aye, indeed. Ech, she might marry any ’un a’most. Don’t you 
think——” 

“Well, mother, what ?” 

“Don’t ye think we might send the lady a hamper o’ things? All 
people like hampers sent to ’em, and p’raps it’ll make her kinder to 
Annie.” 

“ All people like hampers sent to’em.” Herein Mrs. Dendril stated 
the natural grounds of bribery and corruption. 
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So a hamper was packed and well filled. There was ham, and 
fruits, and jams, and a fat fowl, and fresh butter, and a small box of 
new-laid eggs in sawdust, and a foundation of rosy-cheeked apples at 
the bottom of the large basket that would have set up a large family 
in pies, puddings, and tarts for a fortnight at the least. 

It was directed to Mrs. Mortimer, 19, Little Putland Street, 
London. In duetime a short polite note, in rather a stiff, formal lady’s 
handwriting, conveyed Mrs. Mortimer’s thanks to Mr. and Mrs. 
Dendril, Besant’s Farm, Shropshire. 

Who was Mrs. Mortimer ? 

I have not mentioned a Mrs. Mortimer before. 

True. Listen, for the story of Maurice Passmore stops at one 
point. 

That, since the creation of Adam and Eve in this subsequently 
much-peopled world, a Mistress Mortimer has existed, I can of my own 
knowledge conscientiously affirm. That some Mistress Mortimer did 
at one time or another receive from any Mister or Mistress Dendril 
conjointly a goodly hamper is, I am ready to admit, a proposition con- 
taining in itself little of the improbable, and nothing, as it seems to 
me, of the impossible. But that any lady—or, I will put it in a more 
genuine form to avoid the imputation of quibbling—that any female, 
surnamed Mortimer feasted upon, or even tasted, much less returned 
thanks for, the contents of this particular hamper, packed up and 
forwarded by these particular Dendrils, Ido herein and hereby most 
solemnly deny. 

To strengthen which denial, I hold myself ready to use such legal 
phrases as “ nevertheless,” “ notwithstanding,” “whereas,” “the said 
Dendril,” or, “the above-mentioned Mortimer,” or any or all of them, 
as may seem necessary to the reader as a guarantee of my good faith. 

Who, then, was Mrs. Mortimer ? 

In some most exceptionally strong cases, prevarication has been held 
by certain Doctissimi of the schools to be not only allowable, but even 
praiseworthy. Now I, for my part—— 

Who, sir, was Mrs. Mortimer ? 

I was going to say, if you will allow me, that, in a few peculiar 
cases, such as are matters of life and death, where the naked truth 
would bring destruction upon that person or those persons concerning 
whom it was told, prevarication is allowable. The causes of death are 
many and various. Some (not to multiply instances at a time when 
you are clamouring to know 
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Who was Mrs. Mortimer ?) 

—-precisely so—some, I say, have died of a broken heart, directly 
cracked by evil tidings; others have been withered by the blast of a 
slander. These instances are capable of proof. 

Thus, you may understand how that, in certain cases, injury to 
some one may arise from giving a direct answer to a direct question. 
Concerning, therefore, the present inquiry—— 

Who was 
Mrs. Mortimer? I will add this much to my foregoing hints, 
and the impatient may from them draw their own conclusions :—When 
a hamper addressed to Mrs. Mortimer arrived at 19, Little Putland 
Street, it was, without any hesitation on the part of the landlady or 
servants, handed over to the female occupant of the drawing-floor, who 
asked the male occupant to cut the string, with which request he, 
being provided with a knife, did straightway comply. Now the knife, 
though blunt, applied to string was as marvellously sharp; and so it 
chanced that, slipping from the cord, it came in a beautifully straight 
line, meeting the fore-finger of. the sinister hand placed at right angles 
to it, which, in a vain attempt to produce itself, it mathematically cut. 
The young lady, horrified at the sight of blood, shed too, as it may be 
said, in her behalf, rushed at the suffering finger, and made as though 
she would bind it with her pocket-handkerchief. The gentleman, 
strange to say, refused the kind offer, and awkwardly wound about 
the finger his own handkerchief. Then, leaving the servant to con- 
tinue the unlading, the pair ascended to the drawing-room. The un- 
packing had taken place in the passage below. 

‘“‘ What an idiot you are, Annie,” says the gentleman, politely. 
‘Why on earth do you flourish that handkerchief before the landlady 
and the maid? Didn’t you know that it’s marked A. D.?” 

“Well, dear, there’s A. D. here too!” cries the lady, jestingly, 
pointing to a date in an open historical book which the gentleman had 
been reading. 

“What nonsense you talk!” cries he, “that means Anno Domini.” 

“Well, Maurice,” she replies, still laughing, and this means 
Ann 

Bah ye 

‘Please ’m the ’amper is hopened, and ’ere’s a letter atop,” says the 
servant, holding the envelope in the corner of her apron, ’twixt finger 
and thumb. 


“A letter!” says the gentleman, sanstohing: out his hand. 
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“ Yes, sir; it’s for Missus Mortimer, sir.” 

And it is taken, opened, and read by A. D. 

Now either Mrs. Mortimer never got the letter, or A. D. was 
Mrs. Mortimer; and A., we may suppose, stood for a Christian name, 
and D. for a surname, for no young lady would mark her pocket- 
handkerchiefs Anno Domini. 

Need I say say who A. D. was ? 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
WE THINK OF OUR ABSENT FRIENDS, AND TREAT OF A TICKLISH SUBJECT. 


Master Dick Pincort is scarcely half-way on his journey to Devon- 
shire. By the time he arrives at his destination I shall have told you 
everything (just as, some time after, I told Miss Rachel, and with the 
same delicacy) about Maurice Passmore; and then, with a knowledge 
of one of his acquaintances in life, we will follow Richard. 

Now this is how I broke the ground with Miss Rachel, who had 
several times asked me that question of ‘“‘ Who was Mrs. Mortimer ?”’ 

Miss Rachel pointed out to me that A. D. were the initials of Annie 
Dendril; but if Annie Dendril was Maurice Passmore’s wife, her. initials 
would have been A. P. 

“A fault in the marking, perhaps,” she suggests to herself on 
reflection. 

“A fault,” is my answer, facing Miss Rachel, “but not precisely in 
the marking.” 

In telling Miss Rachel the story I had not been sufficiently explicit, 
so, in order to clear up Manrice’s position or Annie’s position, or that 
of both, it seemed to me that a disquisition was necessary. 

On Second Thoughts, it is but one episode more, and, being a 


digressor of digressors, I will give it to you. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE STORY OF A GOOD FELLOW IS AGAIN INTERRUPTED BY TWO NOVICES; 
AND BY A FEW REMARKS FOUNDED UPON A SAYING OF A CERTAIN SAINT, 
ONE FRANCIS OF SALES, 


In order that a youngster may ultimately become a full-blown trades- 
man, he is placed as an apprentice inashop. Here he will see whether 
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the work is congenial to his taste, and he can then pursue his course 
to the end, or run off on to other grounds better suited to his 
abilities. Before an earnest man becomes a barrister, he will pass 
through a qualifying course of study, from the nature of which he will 
be able in some sort to judge of the line he must take upon the 
adopting his intended profession. Prior to obtaining Her Majesty’s 
commission, a course of military tactics and fortification, and a visit to 
a friend in barracks, will enable you to judge of your own fitness for 
.a military calling. The Universities (in a general way) and Training 
Colleges (in a special way) offer similar opportunities to the intending 
English clergyman. In Catholic countries, a man must serve his time 
as a novice before he is permitted to take the final vows of that religious 
order, to which he finds he has a special vocation. The same rule 
applies to one who would be a nun. They are not only allowed, but 
obliged, to become thoroughly acquainted with that way of life for 
which they have, either wrongly or rightly, fancied themselves suited, 
before they are considered eligible for the reception of the peculiar 
habit, and the taking upon themselves the binding obligations of the 
Religious. Thus is it in all states of life, whose adoption will separate 
—theoretically, at least, if not practically—a man from his fellows. 
The Catholic priest has passed through four minor orders before 
taking such vows as are required in a probationary Sub-diaconate. 

Now, wedlock is a state of life: such as, not only in all cases 
theoretically, but in most, practically, separates a bachelor from the 
society of his fellows. 

The vows taken voluntarily upon themselves by man and woman— 
taken how often without due consideration!—are not one whit less 
binding, not one whit less irrevocable, than are those final obligations 
of the monk, nun, or priest. 

Of course, men and women may constitute themselves the subjects of 
divorce, and monks, nuns, and priests may disgrace their profession, 
and be ejected from their monastery, and nunnery, and be suspended 
a divinis, These cases are, however, exceptional, and here merely 
introduced to complete the parallel, which, however, need not be 
advanced any farther than the one immediate purpose presently 
demands. 

Now, there is no recognized novitiate in marriage. A monk or 
nun deliberately becomes such after a year’s, or several years’, actual 
experience of the interior and exterior life in the cloister. 

Hath either bachelor or spinster this advantage? What religion 
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huddles on the habit in even six months? Yet have I known the 
orange wreath ordered, made, and worn in a fortnight. 

Why all these tears and this hysterical sobbing at a wedding? 
Because the vows came upon them with an awful suddenness; those 
printed words, so often, so heedlessly conned, become, in the passing 
of a second-hand, such realities as would cause most of us to shrink 
back from the altar, had we the moral courage for the step, even 
at the last moment. 

But the fools rush in, and their angels, fearing to o’erstep the 
threshold, peer after their charges, until they are lost to their sorrow- 
dimmed vision. 

Tam no apologist for those two self-deceivers. I will in no way 
defend Maurice Passmore for entering upon an unrecognized novitiate 
of marriage. Nor am I in the least surprised that, after a very brief 
experience, it appears to him that he had mistaken his vocation. 

When a person feels sure of this being the state of the case, it 
would be the most suicidal hypocrisy in him to take the ultimate irre- 
vocable vows. 

In his own room at St. Henry’s, Maurice Passmore for the first 
time in his life, discovered nimsELF. For the first time, he hated him- 
self. For the first time he cursed himself; and, after all, for the sake 
of self. 

Ak! he had yet to step upon higher ground than this; that is, if 
he would get a full, clear view. 

The other novice in her convent cell, on the drawing-room floor in 
London, was troubled with thoughts of no dissimilar character, leading 
to a widely different deduction. Now, when a novice finds that she 
really has a vocation for a particular state, it would be culpable in her 
not to profess herself. A nun-novice has nobody on earth to consult 
save herself. 

Not so with our poor wife-novice. 

She might yearn for those vows that would admit her into the 
order of St. Respectability ; but the essence of such obligations, as she 
contemplates, is in the consent of two high contracting parties, one of 
whom, in this present case, was unwilling to be bound. 

What an acute St. Francis of Sales said was, that, “if there were 
a novitiate of matrimony, very few would be professed.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 
TEN MINUTES ALLOWED FOR REFRESHMENT. 


‘‘T UNDERSTAND,” said Miss Rachel. “Dear me! And how did I come 
to know all this ?” she inquired. 

I satisfactorily explained this to her. There is no need for repeat- 
ing it here. Besides, when I told Miss Rachel all that I’ve told you, 
the circumstances of certain family affairs demanded the narration. 

Dick Pincott is not in Devonshire yet—slow train, stops at every 
station, and once, for ten minutes for refreshment. The word 
refreshment makes me pause ; I have much to say on the subject of 
cakes of sponge, buns of Bath, hot weak tea, burning soup, and the 
rush and bustle of a refreshment room at Lumdon or elsewhere. Here 
is a place to employ your Second Thoughts. Your first thought, after 
eliminating yourself from a puzzling confusion of varieties in light 
food suddenly presented to your gaze, will be, most likely, tea and 
bread-and-butter. Before it is handed to you, you see some one taking 
coffee. A second thought suggests coffee. You stop the tea order, 
and, while yct undecided, the appearance of a man drinking beer easily 
at the other end of the counter decides you in favonr of that beverage. 
You ask for beer. “It is served,” says the maiden, “at the other 
end.” This undecides you again, for there is a crowd at the tap. 
Also, what are you to take with the ale?—a biscuit? So dry and 
stale. Better have had the tea, after all. ‘Is there any tea ready ?” 
“Yes.” ‘ Very good; then tea and bread-and-butter.” The crowd 
is thinning ; on Second Thoughts, there won't be time for tea and bread- 
and-butter, unless you can purchase the cup. You propose this: it is 
impossible. ‘You won’t have tea, then?” ‘Yes; quick. There’s 
the bell.” The guard’s voice, “Any here for the express?” “Yes, I 
am,” inagony. You throw down half-a-crown, clutch up two sponge- 
cakes and a small bottle of some sort of liquor lying close at hand. 
You gain your carriage. The small bottle, however, only contains 
raspberry vinegar, but at all events you have some value for your 
money. 

If there is one time in a man’s life especially requiring decision, 
it is those ten minutes allowed for refreshment by the down express 
train. In again. To Devonshire. Following Richard, who has 


gone by slow train earlier, as I have already said. I will tell you the 


rest of Maurice Passmore’s story as we journey. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


IN COLLEGE.—MAURICE TURNS LAUNDRESS, AND WASHES SOME OF HIS 
DIRTY LINEN. 


Wuen an honest young prodigal has made his first headlong plunge 
into the river of extravagance, he finds that but small exertion of 
swimming—that is, striking out with hands empty—is required to 
carry him along with the rapid waters. How fresh, sparkling, and 
buoyant is the weir below the falls that o’ertopple the dam of prudence ! 
That’s the bathing for your hot young blood! Soon he will be 
tired, and, taking breath, look around for some friendly current to 
return him to the bank, where, good lack, are his clothes. He makes 
for the retrograding stream. Tradesmen-waves will not hear of it; 
they will carry him on this way and that way, with twistings and 
twistings, until—only this termination is foreseen by neither him nor 
them—they themselves wash him right into the rushes of bankruptcy ; 
a soft bed, forsooth, on which he is stranded, and laughs at his tor- 
mentors, compelled murmuringly to pass by him. 

Not otherwise—with the exception of the rushes of bankruptcy afore- 
said—was it with Maurice Passmore. It became daily more and more 
evident that money over and above the income derived from his fellow- 
ship must be obtained. He was not as yet qualified to hold a college 
living, even if it were offered to him: therefore he determined to be 
ordained clergyman as soon as possible, being called to that solemn 
office by his creditors. I have already said, as were the pastors, so 
the people ; and if Maurice Passmore had at that time no other idea of 
the ministry but as a profession, possessing for him and other fellows of 
St. Henry’s certain pecuniary advantages more than commensurate for 
the duties attached, why, he was but suffering from the effects of the 
atmosphere in which he lived. To the delight of all right-thinking 
tradesmen and just usurers—regular church-goers, intolerant of dissent 
—Maurice Passmore passed the preliminary theological examination, 
knelt before a Bishop who told him an amusing story of an ordination 
afterwards at breakfast, and fitted around his neck the ’kerchief of un- 
spotted white. He wore it within the limits of Durbridge and St. 
Henry’s—not everywhere else, as may be easily imagined. No college 
living came; he was incurring the extra expense of ever so much a 
week—to—to—to keep those white neck-ties clean. So he gat unto 
himself cakes of soap, and commenced washing his dirty linen at home. 

How black was it ! 
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“ What a fool I’ve been! I wish to Heaven I’d never seen her !” 
cried poor Maurice Passmore. His doors, outer and inner, were fast 
closed, and he was hard at work, washing. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE AUTHOR’S CHAPTER. 


I sar at the commencement of this series that it was uncertain whom 
I should take up, and whom I should drop on the road. This uncer- 
tainty arose from the nature of the “ Dictionary of Possibilities,” which, 
in compliance with my poor father’s last request, I was, and am deter- 
mined to continue and complete, unless, indeed, I too should leave it as 
a legacy duty to one of my own family; yes, on Second Thoughts, I 
leave the history of the Pincotts, the story of Miss Rachel, and the 
complications gradually entangling the Rev. Mr. Maurice, and inspired 
with a grand desire to benefit my fellow-creatures, will devote myself 
to the “ Dictionary.”” Whether I may take up my parable in another ~ 
form and another place, I shall not here declare; but if I do, it shall 
appear in full—the story of each separate life’perfected, and the interest 
only dropping with the last letter of the word Finis. 

Had I known when I laid aside my “ Dictionary” to become biogra- 
pher and story-teller, that I was taking the first step towards the 
destruction of that quiet and peace of mind which has hitherto been 
my lot in this secluded village, I would rather have burnt the manu- 
scripts, as did the converted magicians of old, and thrown my goose- 
quills into the pond than have penned a single line. 

Is it nothing to find, morning after morning, jletters from all parts 
of the world (Tue Broapway having such a vast Transatlantic con- 
nection) entreating, imploring, bullying, pitying, sneering, inquiring, 
demanding, advising, threatening, in every kind of handwriting, bold, 
feminine, niggling, masculine, spider-like, and, above all, in many 
cases, unpaid? A sample will suffice. 

Letter to the author of Second Thoughts. 

“ Sir,—What is your story about? What do you mean by it? 

Pray get on, and let us have a great deal more, or none at all. 
“ Yours etc., etc.” 


“‘ Miss Soandso presents her compliments to the author of Second 
Thoughts, and having met him on several occasions, thinks it most 
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unfair to make capital out of their slight acquaintance by drawing the 
character of Miss Rachel, which all her friends consider a gross cari- 
cature. Miss Soandso’s brother in the Artillery will take the earliest 
opportunity of waiting upon the author of Second Thoughts, and 
demanding an apology.” 

Another. 

“ Sir,—You are perhaps unaware that several years ago I invented 
and registered the title of Second Thoughts. I am in consultation 
with my solicitor, from whom you will, doubtless, hear in a few days.” 
Another. 

“‘ Sir,—In the interest of morality I protest against the introduction 
into any tale of such a character as that of the clergyman, Mr. Maurice 
Passmore. I (speaking in the name of several influential supporters 
of this new publication) question whether you cannot be proceeded 
against. We shall see.” 

Awther : an extract. 

“You have no continuity of purpose. Why give us little dribblings 
from month to month? The idea of Second Thoughts is utterly marred 
in your hands. For my part I should have tuned it thus” (here follow 
six pages of letter-paper showing how he would have tuned it). “I 
offer these eaggrotions, as vii may yet enable you to do something 
with your series.’ 

Another. 

“ Second Thoughts ought to be funny. They’re not. Make ’em 
funny.” 
Another opinion. 

“ Second Thoughts are a serious subject. Why treat it with levity ? 
Why introduce the jack-pudding in every page? A life ill-spent, a 
death-bed repentance, a false step in marriage—these, sir, are among 
the subjects for Second Thoughts, worthier the homilies of a pulpit than 
the wearisome jingle of the cap and bells.” 

I can’t help thinking the writer of the last extract must have 
been mightily pleased with his own composition. Perhaps he read it 
over to himself several times, and then aloud to an admiring friend. 

But enough of this. If my animal is to be carried at all, it will be 
in my own fashion, and my correspondents shall be disappointed, for 
they shall not see me again, until, bearing my burden as I will, I arrive 
at the goal, whence there can be no returning, no retracing steps for 
any one, be he or she who they may. 
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And does my Editor wonder that I am unhinged by these anony- 
mous scribblers? Does he bid me go on fearlessly, or does he call 
upon me one morning when I am just sitting down to chapter the 
fortieth, and say, “I think you'd better finish this off; kill the people 
who are to be killed, marry the people who are to be married.” 

The unkindest cut of all. 

“But,” I object. ‘ There is no one to be killed.” 

He shakes his head. “ In these sensational days the absence of such 
an incident is bad, decidedly bad.” . 

Can’t you kill Maurice Passmore ?”’ he asks. 

“Impossible,” I immediately reply. Yet being of a wavering dis- 
position, and willing to oblige, I offer to sacrifice Maurice Passmore, 
over a precipice, in the sixtieth chapter.’ 

“ Sixtieth!” exclaimed my Editor. “No, no, in the forty-first, or 
why not in this ?” 

I can’t, I really can’t. He is angry, “ You can if you try.” He 
puts it thus, being annoyed. 

Again I think it over. “ Very well,” Isigh. “He dies.” Imean 
Maurice Passmore dies}in this chapter. I read to my Editor. Chapter XL. 

“A dark night. Maurice was alone. The edge of the cliff was 
crumbling beneath his feet. ‘Alice!’ he cried, and darting forward 
as if to grasp her form, missed his footing, and was precipitated a 
depth of four thousand feet on the rocks below.” (End of Chapter XL.) 

My Editor is pleased. ‘ Now then,” he says, “marry Miss Rachel.” 
Ido it. “There’s Dick Pincott and his step-aunt next, and there’s the 
old Doctor : besides these, that unexplained scene about os keys.” 

I rise with dignity. 

“Sir, I have done. Here break we off. Ihave committed literary 
murder to please you, .and to escape the badgering to which I have 
been subjected. In other crimes I will have no hand. On Second 
Thoughts, I consign the other characters to the Limbo of Possibilities ; 
and, sir,” I add, shaking -hands with the gentleman, and congratulat- 
ing myself upon the end of my troubles, “here, at all events, we are 
agreed, namely, that Second Thoughts are best.” 


[Note by F. C. B.] 

So this is how Theophilus Daydreemer tried to do two things at 
once. Henceforth he acts only upon his Second Thoughts, and the 
result is one thing at a time, commencing with the “ Dictionary of 
Possibilities.” 


Change, 


Tey spake of thee to me: they said, 
“ This is thy friend ;” and I, with set 
Mechanic force, as one that met 
A challenge, turned ; in measured speech 
I spake of thee: I seemed to reach 
Some distant region whence to bring 
My words, that in a praiseful ring 
Enshrined thy name. My words were true, 
Yet, while I spake, a cruel sense 
Of falsehood on my spirit grew, 
Of poverty and vain pretence ; 
A sound of loosened earth fell through 
My words, and then they ceased, I knew 
I buried thee beneath my praise ; 
I hid thee deep, and o’er thee drew 
The moulds, while, like a tear that falls 
Among the grasses rank and high 
That grow within the graveyard walls, 
And glitters when the dews are dry, 
Fell on my soul the thought of days, 
When at thy name a sudden flower 
Within my heart would bloom and spread, 
And die not till its odour shed— 
Made sweet the moment, sweet the hour 
I spoke of thee. Oh! these were days, 
Methinks, for loving, not for praise. 
I could not praise thee then ; in part 
I saw not, loved not. What to me 
Were gifts that others prized? A free, 
Kind gift, I took thee to my heart, 
This heart that did not reasons seek, 
Nor reasons need, for loving thee. 
So now this praising thin and weak 
Seems but a shroud to wrap thee in 
A garment never worn in life, 
Drawn close unto thy feet and chin. 

So endeth love, so endeth strife,— 
Vex not this ghost, oh, let it pass, 
Hold not before these lips the glass ; 
The life, the breath, the soul is fled, 
Now draw the curtain round the dead, 
And bring no music here. What care 
The dead for praising? Unto prayer 
Let silence grow ; shut out the air 
From this still chamber ; shut the light 


From these still brows so calm and white. 
Dora GREENWELL. 


